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Politics 


fiers year, as is biennially the case, 
interest in New Hampshire centered 
in the filings of candidacies for the pri- 
mary to be held in September. While 
there were some surprises in this connec- 
tion, none can be said to have created a 
sensation. 

On the Republican side United States 
Senator Henry W. Keyes is unopposed 
for renomination. In the First Con- 
gressional District rival candidates for 
the nomination are Tax Commissioner 
Fletcher Hale of Laconia and former 
Mayor Fernando W. Hartford of Ports- 
mouth. In the Second District Con- 
gressman Edward H Wason is engaged 
in battle by Colonel Oscar P. Cole of 
Berlin. 

The contest arousing the most inter- 
est continues to be that for the Repub- 
lican gubernatorial nomination between 
Captain John G. Winant of Concord and 
Major Frank Knox of Manchester. 

In only one of the councilor districts, 
the fifth, is there a contest for the Re- 
publican nomination. In a majority of 
the state senatorial districts, on the other 
hand, there is such a contest, with as 
many as four candidates in some cases; 
and this may be taken to show an un- 
usual interest in the make-up of the 
higher branch of the Legislature of 1925. 

Some very well known names are in- 
cluded in the filings for the lower House 


As was expected, the Democratic state 
on both sides of the political fence. 
committee ironed out all differences in 
that party as to the higher offices on the 
ticket and the following candidates are 
without opposition in the primary: State 
Treasurer George E. Farrand for United 
States Senator; Governor Fred H. 
Brown and Congressman William N. 
Rogers of the First District for renomi- 
nation; William H. Barry of Nashua for 
Congressman in the Second District. 
The selection of Mr. Farrand to com- 
pete with Senator Keyes and the elimina- 
tion of former Congressman Raymond 
B. Stevens from the ticket followed an 
extended conference of party leaders on 
the final day for the filing of nomina- 
tions. 


Rollins Memorial 


The month closed with a pleasing 
event on Thursday, the 31st, when with 
appropriate exercises the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
placed upon a boulder near the summit 
of Kearsarge Mountain a tablet upon 
which is inscribed: “Frank West Rollins 
Memorial Reservation. This Reserva- 
tion of 521 acres, extending to the sum- 
mit of Kearsarge Mountain, is establish- 
ed by the Society for, Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests as a Memorial to 
Frank West Rollins, Governor of New 
Hampshire, 1899-1901. Founder of the 
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Society, 1901, and 15 years 
President.” 


its first 


Chief Justice Peaslee 


At one of the July meetings of the 
governor and council -Governor Brown 
announced that Justice John E. Young 
of the supreme court had declined the 
appointment as chief justice to succeed 
Hon. Frank N. Parsons upon the re- 
tirement of the latter by constitutional 
age limitation on September 3. The gov- 
ernor thereupon nominated for the chief 
justiceship Justice Robert J. Peaslee of 
Manchester and that nomination was con- 
firmed by the council at a subsequent 
meeting. 

The new chief justice was born in 
Weare 60 years ago, graduated from the 
Boston University School of Law in 
1886 and was first appointed to the su- 
preme bench in 1898. As a jurist his 
reputation is international and his opin- 
ions are widely quoted. 


Other Appointments 


During the month the governor and 
council continued in office for another 
term, Rear Admiral Joseph B. Murdock, 
U. S. N., retired, representative in the 
legislature from the town of Hill, as a 
member of the state forestry commis- 
sion; and Mrs. Frances E. Hall of Dover 
as a member of the board of trustees of 
the New Hampshire State Hospital. 
Mrs. Hall is the wife of Chairman 
Dwight Hall of the Republican state 
committee, and in interesting juxtaposi- 
tion to her appointment was that of Mrs. 
Dorothy Branch Jackson, wife of Chair- 
man Robert Jackson of the Democratic 
state committee, as a member of the 
board of trustees of the state institution 
for feeble-minded at Laconia. 


Inheritance Tax 


After extended conference with As- 
sistant Attorney General Joseph S. Mat- 
thews, the head of the state inheritance 
tax department, the governor and coun- 
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cil issued a statement in regard to the 
state’s policy under the opinion of the 
supreme court declaring the inheritance 
tax law of 1919 unconstitutional. The 
position taken by the executive depart- 
ment is that inheritance taxes be paid in 
accordance with the 1923 law and that 
sums collected under the 1919 law in 
excess of the rates fixed by the 1915 law 
be refunded. Red tape will be cut so far 
as possible and it is hoped that litigants 
who have overpaid will not go to the 
trouble and expense of litigation. As 
there was no explicit reference to the 
1923 law in the court’s opinion the gov- 
ernor and council decided to proceed on 
the assumption that the law is valid un- 
til the court rules otherwise. 


The V-1 


The United States submarine V-1, the 
first of the cruising type of undersea 
boats to be built by the United States 
government, was launched successfully 
at Portsmouth during the month. The 
launching was witnessed by high army 
and navy officials, together with United 
States Senators from Maine and New 
Hampshire, Councilor Cole, represent- 
ing Governor Brown, Mayor Dexter, and 
others. The V-1 is twice as large as any 
other United States submarine and is 
the largest craft built and launched at 
Portsmouth since the Civil War, being 
341% feet long, 27% feet broad, with a 
surface displacement of 2,164 tons, a 
surface speed of 21 knots an hour and a 
submerged speed of nine knots an hour. 

During the month the Boston & Maine 
railroad relinquished the operation of the 
Suncook Valley Railroad, from Suncook 
to Pittsfield, but agreed to assist in all 
possible ways the stockholders of the 
road in continuing its service under their 
own management, which is now being 
done. The Boston & Maine has can- 
celled this season several trains for the 
handling of “summer business” and is 
reducing its schedule on branch lines to 
the utmost limit allowed by the public 
service commission. —H. C, P. 





MAN’S BEST FRIEND--THE DOG 


By H. Styites BripcEs 


HE best friends 
men and women 
have in the world 

may betray them. 
Their sons or daugh- 
ters that they have 
brought up with lov- 
ing care and thought- 
fulness may be unappreciative, those 
people whom we trust absolutely 
and hold the closest to us may prove un- 
faithful to our trust. Riches and ma- 
terial things which we may accumulate 
in life may be lost or taken fgom us. Our 
reputations may be sacrificed by some 
action in a moment of thoughtlessness. 
Altogether we are living in a very un- 
certain world. 

The one friend that man may have 
that when once a friend, is always a 
friend, isa dog. A dog’s love and faith- 
fulness to his master will last until death. 
A dog is the one friend in the world that 
will stick by a man through the thick and 
thin of life, whether his master be rich 
or poor, influential or without prestige, 
powerful or weak. 

The following quotation from Byron 
is an excellent portrait of the dog, our 
truest friend: 
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“But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him 

alone.” —Byron 

Millions of people own dogs in the 
world, but few people really keep them. 
A canine member of the household is 
very apt to be somewhat neglected, or 
else overdone with kindness and atten- 
tion. The care and welfare of the dog 
deserves more attention than has hereto- 
fore been given him by the many dog 
owners. This is a subject by itself, but 
owners are beginning to think more of 
the care and management of this mem- 


keeping dogs are more and more de- 
manding something more than just a 
dog. 

One of the first questions to be asked 
by a prospective owner of a dog is 
whether he wishes a dog as a pal for him- 
self, a playmate for his children, a pro- 
tector for his property, or an accomplice 
in the sporting world. Two things must 
be considered when this question has 
been answered. 

First, the breed of the dog to be chosen, 
and second the individual breeding of 
the dog selected. I would class dogs in 
three general classes, toy*dogs, similar to 
the Pekingese, Pomeranians, Boston 
Terriers; utility dogs, similar to the 
Airedale, Police and Collie; and sporting 
dogs, similar to the Setter, Pointer, and 
Fox Hound. 

Not only does the use to which the dog 
will be put determine the selection, but 
the environment and place where the dog 
will be kept also has a great deal to do 
with it. 

A person living in a small apartment 
in the city should in all probability select 
a small type dog rather than one of the 
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large utility breeds, while a person living 
in the country or in an urban section 
where they have spacious grounds, could 
very well select one of the larger breeds. 
The size of the breed selected will depend 
to a large extent upon the place where 
the dog will be kept. 

The coat of the dog is also a factor in 
determining the selection of the breed. 
There are five different coats found 
among the different breeds, the smooth, 
wire, stand off, corded, and the long. 
The smooth coat is probably the most 
common and appeals to a great 
people for its cleanliness. 
coat is con- 


many 
The wire 
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coat. It is hard to keep in trim. 

The various breeds of dogs differ 
considerably in regard to their intelli- 
gence, sagacity, or smartness. They also 
differ considerably as to temper and dis- 
position, and all of these things are of 
considerable importance in selecting the 
breed. These things are influenced to a 
great degree by the dog’s training, but 
to a certain degree they are characteris- 
tic of the breed. In the matter of in- 
telligence well bred Airedales and Collies 
rank high. Fox Terriers, Boston Ter- 
riers, and most of the terrier class are 
exceedingly smart but are not exception- 
ally shrewd 





fined chief- 
ly to the 
various 
breeds of 
terriers. It 
is well 
known for 
its non- 
s he d ding 
q wa lities. 
The house- 
wife is al- 
ways loud 
in praise of 
the wire 
coated dog, 
for the hair 
sheds less 
easily and 
is by far 
the easiest 
to remove 
from rugs, 
chairs and clothing. The long coat 
is very attractive as a rule. Nothing 
is prettier in the world than a long, 
smooth, silky coat on a dog, but such a 
coat carries dirt and is decidedly unpleas- 
ant when the coat is being shed. The 
stand off coat is nearly as good looking 
as the long coat. The Pomeranian has 
this stand off coat. To keep it in good 
condition, however, it needs thorough 
attention. The corded coat is rare and 
is found only on a few breeds. The 
Poodle is the best example of the corded 
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Owned by Mr. Prescott of Woodsville, N. H. 
One of the finest dogs in the State. 


or saga- 
cious. The 
toy breeds 
are smart 
and quick 
to learn 
tricks yet 
as a rule 
do not 
show the 
general in- 
tel ligence 
dis played 
by many 
of the util- 
ity breeds. 

The tem- 
per and 
disposition 
of a dog 
must be 
considered, 
es pecially 
if the dog is to be chosen as a playmate 
for children. A dog’s temper or disposi- 
tion cannot be determined by his looks. 
The English Bull Dog, one of the home- 
liest as well as ugliest and fiercest look- 
ing breeds of dogs, has probably one of 
the most even disposition of any of our 
breeds, but when once aroused, the Eng- 
lish Bull is a bad actor. 

The strains of dogs in different breeds 
vary considerably. The Police dog, for 
example, is very popular with many 
people in New Hampshire, while others 
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condemn the Police dog as quick tem- 
pered and undependable. This depends 
largely upon its individual breeding and 
training rather than the breed. The 
police dog, formerly called the Germar 
Shepherd, seems to be increasing in pop- 
ularity in this state to a greater extent 
than most any of the other larger breeds 
of dogs. The well bred Police dog is 
very intelligent and is a dog of excep- 
tional courage and endurance. They are 
naturally a one man dog. 

Probably the most popular of the toy 
breeds in New Hampshire are the Pe- 
kingese and the Pomeranians. The Pe- 
kingese are the most numerous and seem 
to be gaining in popularity faster than 
the Pomeranians. Both of these breeds 
make excellent pets 
and appeal to ladies 
and children espec- 
cially. As a pet 
for children the 
Pekingese are by 
far the best, they 
have an excellent 
disposition and are 
less snappy than 
the Pomeranians. 
However, Pomer- 
anians_ probably 
have a somewhat 
greater intelligence 
on the whole. 

The most popu- 
lar farm dogs in New Hampshire to-day 
are undoubtedly the Collie and the Aire- 
dale. The Airedale seems to be gaining 
in popularity as time goes on. Both 
dogs are noted for their intelligence, 
ability and sagacity. The  Aire- 
dale probably has the greatest cour- 
age and is the best protector of property. 
The Collie, however, probably has the 
more even disposition and the greater 
ability as a cattle dog. A great many 
excellent bred Airedales are found in 
the Granite State, and some fine collies 
are owned here too. However, the Col- 
lies, as a rule, in New Hampshire are 
not of the finest blood lines. We need 
the introduction of new collie blood if 
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Bred at St. Johns, 
Michael Kiley. 


Brother of Bonar Law. 
Owned by Benj. H. Rolfe, Concord, N. H. 
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this breed is to thrive and hold its form- 
er great popularity. 

Of the larger breeds of dogs very few 
are found in New Hampshire. The 
most popular, however, is probably the 
Great Dane. The Great Dane is an un- 
usually smooth tempered dog. It is an 
excellent dog for a companion for either 
children or grown people. They should 
not, however, be kept except in the coun- 
try where there is plenty of opportunity 
for exercise. The St. Bernard is an- 
other large breed which is found to some 
extent in New Hampshire. 

The terriers, including the Boston Ter- 
rier, wire and smooth haired Fox Ter- 
riers, and the English Bull Terrier are 
very common and are exceptionally good 
all round dogs and 
appeal to all classes 
of men, women and 
children, the Bos- 
ton Terrier proba- 
bly being the most 
popular and most 
numerous of this 
class. The keep- 
ers of Boston ter- 
riers are loud in 
their praise of the 
outstanding  char- 
acteristics of 
this little New 
England perfected 
terrier. The span- 
iels are found to some extent in New 
Hampshire. Of the Spaniel group the 
Cocker Spaniel is the most popular. The 
Cocker Spaniel is a friendly, intelligent, 
companionable dog that has some sport- 
ing instinct and ability. 

The sporting dogs including the 
hound, setter and pointer are almost a 
story in themselves. The hound is prob- 
ably the oldest breed of dogs in existence. 
We have several varying types of hounds 
here in New Hampshire, although the 
Fox-hound and Beagles are by far the 
most numerous. 

Of the bird dogs the Pointers and Set- 
ters are very much alike in size and out- 
line and usefulness. The principle dif- 
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ference between the two is in the long 
and short coats. Both have good dis- 
positions and make excellent compan- 
ions as well as sporting accomplices. 

We have in New Hampshire very en- 
thusiastic supporters of both classes of 
bird dogs and neither one will give 
ground to the other in the matter of 
loyalty to their breed. In the writer’s 
opinion the setters seem to be the most 
numerous and as a whole the most popu- 
lar in the state, although this is a debat- 
able question. 

In choosing the dog, first determine 
the use to which the dog is to be put, 
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whether, as stated before, you wish the 
dog as a pal for yourself, a playmate for 
your children, a protector for your pro- 
perty or an accomplice in sports. Sec- 
ondly, determine which breed of dog fits 
the need for which you desire this canine 
friend of man, then look up carefully 
the individual breeding of the dog for its 
strain and individual breeding has a 
great deal to do with the animal. If you 
are going to own a dog it is a mighty 
fine thing to own a dog for which no ex- 
planations have to be offered and to do 
this careful consideration must be given 
in making your selection. 





CUI BONO? 


By MILpRED Fow.ter FIELD 


Why wonder whence we came...... earth-dust or cell— 
Why try to find a meaning for it all; 

Why study whether stars or atoms fell 

To shape a million worlds....our own a ball 


For gods té*toss? 


Are love and pain and death 


Realities that throb and sear and kill 
Or vivid phantoms vaporous as the breath 
Self-born of nothingness but never still? 


It takes a million drops to roll a wave 
Against a million patient grains of sand— 
A million deaths to mark an honored grave, 
A million lines to mould a baby’s hand; 
Still pygmies all in pettiness will cry 

To Atlas-like suppdrt the circling sky! 

















FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS A STATE PROBLEM 


By E. W. BuTTrerFIELD 


N 1856 in the northern part of the 

state a besotted man married a 

woman of a low grade of mental- 
ity. To this couple seven sons were 
born and of these six grew to man- 
hood. One was murdered. A second 
was deterred from revenge as he be- 
lieved by a ghostly warning that the 
murderer was a near relative. A 
third by aid of the divorce court 
married three times. His daughters 
for some years had 


good repute. Through evil habits 
and corrupt marriages, it became no- 
torious as a name for drunkards, 
ne’er-do-wells, violent men and im- 
moral women. It degenerated and 
centered in a hamlet where life was 
hardly human. A study was made 
and a report published. The very 
name became so infamous that in a 
period of years over one hundred 
members of this family by legisla- 
ture had their 





only the care of 
father and uncles 
as the home had in 
it no woman. The 
third marriage was 
by correspondence 
to a _ dependent 
widow with eight 
young sons. The 
daughter of a 
fourth, while still 
a child, became the 
victim of degraded 
men. Two daugh- 
ters of a fifth were 
similarly victims, 
one of a near rela- 
tive and the other, 
while but thirteen, 
in her own home 
was assigned to 
the hired man in 
lieu of his wages. 


to real danger. 


minded. 





It is fine to be optimistic but 


optimism never closes its eyes a 


Perhaps the greatest menace to 


society is the uncared for feeble- 


This problem is treated fear- 
lessly and frankly in the follow- 
ing article by E. W. Butterfield, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Daniel Webster said that New 


name changed. So 
far as I know there 
is not in the state 
single person 
who bears the orig- 
inal name. No ad- 
equate steps have 
been taken, how- 
ever, to stop the 
extension of this 
corrupt strain of 
f eeble-mindedness. 
Under other 
names, those gain- 
ed by marriage 
and legislation, it 
continues to con- 





Hampshire produced real men. pong tn we 

We must preserve the best in the burden. 

race of which has was so proud. The next gray. 
story of depravity 
of a_ degenerate 
family. 





In this story is im- 
morality, incest, murder, poverty, incom- 
petence, unstable behavior, feeble-mind- 
edness in various stages, court charges 
and criminal procedure. The descen- 
dants and their relatives by blood and 
marriage are in different parts of the 
state. They bear an honored name but 
this branch of the family is carrying with 
it through the years a burden of sin, 
incapacity and pauperism. 

In the eastern part of the state 
there early lived a colonial family of 





Years ago in the western part of 
the state, a man married a woman 
with a young daughter. When the 
child became thirteen, her intimacy 
with her step-father was discovered 
and the mother committed suicide. 
The man of forty-four then married 
this little girl and a child was soon 
born. Eight other children followed. 


When this oldest child, an epileptic 
with other signs of degeneracy, was 
twelve, the father, now fifty-six, was 
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arrested for incest with her. He 
pleaded guilty and was committed to 
state prison for ten to fifteen years. 
Some of the children were placed in 
homes. 

Following the commitment of the 
old man to the state prison, his young 
wife took into her home a neighbor. 
Eventually one of her children, a lit- 
tle girl of nine years, received hospi- 
tal treatment for a venereal disease 
acquired by her testimony from her 
mother’s paramour, or possibly from 
a neighbor at whose house she was 
occasionally boarded. The whole 
story is one of disease, immorality, 
incest and feeble-mindedness.  Sev- 
eral of the children are- epileptics. 
Some are at the School for the Fee- 
ble-Minded. Others are likely to 


follow the path of their mother. At 
this time the mother was but thirty- 
five years of age and had borne eleven 
children and all of these are now be- 
ing supported by the public or in pri- 


vate homes. The man was given a 
jail sentence and the woman admitted 
to the School for the Feeble-Minded, 
where she should have been placed 
years before. She soon escaped from 
the institution but was apprehended 
in Vermont and returned. She again 
escaped and her whereabouts is not 
now known. Doubtless she is con- 
tinuing her career in another state. 

These conditions exist because the 
state fifty or eighty years ago was not 
able to stretch forth its hand and 
say: “This shall not be. The degen- 
erate and the feeble-minded shall not 
bring children into the world to live 
lives of sin and degradation.” 

There is now sufficient evidence so 
that we know in New Hampshire, as 
in other states, there are great feeble- 
minded strains which continue from 
generation to generation. The social 
and financial burden that these place 
upon the state has never been calcu- 
lated. That it is greater than the an- 
nual appropriation for our state uni- 
versity and our normal 
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very certain. It may even exceed the 
cost of all of the high schools in the 
State. 

There are more feeble-minded peo- 
ple in New England than in any 
other section of the country. This, 
however, is but a statement that New 
England is one of the oldest parts of 
the country and has been the most 
prolific breeding ground for colonists 
to other states. All old states from 
which emigration has gone freely 
for generations have a large percent- 
age of feeble-minded persons. This 
is true of Ireland and Scotland and 
Scandinavia, from which many have 
emigrated year by year. Emigration 
has appealed to the more active, to 
the more ambitious, while the less 
competent and those who are natur- 
ally sluggish have remained unmoved. 

It is probable that nearly two per 
cent of our people are feeble-minded, 
that is, they have too little mental 
ability to make their own unguided 
livelihood without discomfort to 
themselves and without danger to so- 
ciety. This situation is due to se- 
lective emigration, to free admission 
of European outcasts and to lax mar- 
riage laws. 

Feeble-mindedness creates a crush- 
ing burden for society to bear. A 
majority of criminals, if we include 
offenders against the moral law, a 
large proportion of paupers, and the 
shiftless and the indolent are feeble- 
minded. They fill our jails, our 
almshouses, our reform schools and 
our insane asylums. Nor is this all. 
In employment of all kinds they are 
the careless and the incompetent 
workers who delay all labor, who de- 
feat the aims of skilled craftsmanship 
and who are responsible for far too 
many industrial accidents. By thous- 
ands they are in our regular schools 
but unable to learn. They add to the 
disciplinary troubles of the school, 
they take the teachers’ time and they 
retard the progress of all classes. 
Their actyal number increases with 
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us but not, as is commonly thought, 
because of excessive fertility. The 
opposite is actually the case. The 
feeble-minded bring to maturity fewer 
children than the normal and nature, 
given a free field, provides for the 
eventual disappearance of the unfit.. 
Here, however, unfortunately, from 
an economic and biological standpoint, 
humanity steps in and calls to its aid 
science and religion. Destructive so- 
cial diseases are cured, asylums and 
hospitals and homes and retreats are 
established. The incompetent are 
urged to marry, to be happy and to 
rear a new generation of simple 
minded children. In colonial times 
the feeble-minded swith only family 
protection faced a very different sit- 
uation. Modern humanity has dou- 
bled the number of feeble-minded 
that it must support and at the same 


time has probably increased the birth 
rate. 


There is no older state of the Union 
which is not spending, as is New 
Hampshire, thousands of dollars each 
year to perpetuate certain great fee- 


ble-minded strains which it has de- 
veloped. They are _ feeble-minded 
families which under the names that 
show free intermarriage are filling 
our institutions and courts, are re- 
tarding progress and. are themselves 
living miserably unhappy lives. 

Of three things we are sure. Fee- 
ble-mindedness is inherited. It. can- 
not be changed by care or education 
and it can be detected. Though there 
are assuredly other causes, the fact 
of inheritance we know too well. In 
the nature of things, the children of 
the feeble-minded cannot be other 
than feeble-minded and there are few 
incompetents who have not an incom- 
petent parent or grandparent. Con- 
versely those who are normal physi- 
cally and mentally and have no feeble- 
minded strain in their recent ancestry 
are almost certain to have normal 
children. 


Feeble-mindedness cannot be changed 
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by education. Those who have in- 
herited feeble-mindedness by no edu- 
cation or training can secure a higher 
mental capacity. They can be trained 
so that their behavior is improved. 
They can acquire habits of. neatness, 
cheerfulness and industry but all at- 
tempts to give them a mental ability 
denied to them by their parentage is 
futile. The feeble-minded can.neither 
be schooled out of feeble-mindedness 
nor will they grow out of it.. 

Feeble-mindedness can be deter- 
mined. Tests have been devised and 
used so extensively that their ac- 
curacy can no longer be questioned. 
The mentality of all children can be 
known not long after they enter 
school and suitable training planned 
for those who are defective. . These 
tests are used by all superintendents, 
by many physicians and by some 
teachers. 

It is understood, however, that the 
feebble-minded are not a_ separate 
species but represent the lower end 
of a mental scale. At one end of the 
scale we have the comparatively small 
number of idiots, imbeciles and 
morons. On the other end of. the 
scale are nearly as many unusually 
gifted persons. Above the morons 
are the many dull and slow individ- 
uals. Below the abnormally bright 
is a large group of those highly com- 
petent. Between the bright and the 
dull are all of the rest of us, the great 
majority of people, those whom we 
call normal. 

A very common attitude at present 
toward the feeble-minded is one of 
blame and derision. This must dis- 
appear, if we are to solve our prob- 
lem, and will disappear as- we recog- 
nize that the feeble-minded group to 
which I refer has a mentality that 
does not surpass that of twelve year 
old children. We are patient with 
our children; we care for them, guard 
them from disaster and do not expect 
of them mature conduct. Physically 
the feeble-minded will grow to man- 
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hood and womanhood but mentally 
they will be children of seven to 
twelve years all the days of their 
lives. They therefore require sym- 
pathetic guardians and intelligent cus- 
todianship. 

In speaking of these unfortunate 
ones, the names fools, idiots, imbeciles 
and even feeble-minded are to be 
avoided. These terms have ceased to 
be descriptive and are terms of degra- 
dation. Such terms as_ morons, 
grown children, the simple people and 
the incapable are not so objectionable. 
It would be better, if the official name 
of our excellent institution at Laconia 
were not so crudely clear, the New 
Hampshire School for the Feeble- 
Minded, but were simply the Laconia 
School. 

In solving this problem, we need, 
too, a much enlarged plant at Laco- 
nia. At present there are always 
crowded dormitories and a list of 
unfortunate children who wait for 


admission. Moreover, there are scores 
who should receive the special train- 
ing of the school but who are trying 
to accomplish in the regular schools 
tasks impossible for them and un- 


profitable to the school. The law, 
also, should make more liberal pro- 
vision for the admission of children 
whose parents cannot understand that 
this is demanded for the welfare of 
the children themselves. Most of 
our cities and large towns have 
adopted the plan of special school- 
rooms for feeble-minded children. 
These should be common wherever 
sufficient children can be gathered 
for a special class and teacher. It is 
an expensive plan but it relieves the 
regular schools and gives certain 
children a training better fitted to 
their needs. It, however, fails of its 
ultimate purpose, if it is not ac- 
companied and followed by custodial 
care. 

As we solve our problem, we must 
depend increasingly upon extending 
public protection to the feeble-mind- 
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ed. A field worker from the Laconia 
school to follow up with interest 
and care those discharged from the 
school would be of immediate aid. 
This, of course, would not be enough. 
The feebleqminded are preyed upon 
personally and financially by design- 
ing men. They do not conduct their 
own affairs with discretion. They as 
much need guardianship as children 
of the same mental age. 

Up to this point I have discussed 
only the varying methods of segrega- 
tion and of custodianship, with the 
sole aim to protect society and to 
permit the incapable to lead happy, 
useful and harmless lives. The final 
solution of the great problem can only 
come when we deliberately decide 
that these great strains of low men- 
tality shall not perpetuate them- 
selves, nor through intermarriage 
contaminate the strains of higher 
competence. This means for a single 
generation either segregation at 
great expense of the feeble-minded 
who are of the productive ages, or it 
means a frank adoption of the pro- 
cess of sterilization. By law this 
method has a limited application now 
to inmates of the Laconia school. In 
my opinion, it should be so favored 
by public approval that a wide exten- 
sion is possible. To it all feeble- 
minded in institutions and many in 
homes should be subjected. It would 
mean, then, that our generation bear 
the great burden of the care for the 
feeble-minded but that our children 
be freed in large measure from carry- 
ing this crushing load. 

I know well that this plan in our 
state, as elsewhere, cannot have the 
support of the sentimentalists, but 
though life is sacred and parenthood 
the greatest blessing given by a be- 
neficent creator I cannot believe that 
any human being has the right to 
cause another to live a life which must 
be one of humiliation and of degra- 
dation. When the state is ready to 
face the situation, the problem may 
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be solved. Until the time that the 
waste of feeble-mindedness and _ its 
usefulness can be fully perceived, 
we must continue much as at present. 
We can, however, greatly reduce the 
number of the feeble-minded by en- 
forcing our laws which forbid the 
marriage of “an epileptic, imbecile, 
feeble-minded, idiot or insane per- 
son,” and a fine is placed upon the 
clerk who issues the license and the 
clergyman lor justice who performs 
the ceremony. 

In spite of this law, it is certain that 
hundreds of feeble-minded marry an- 
nually. Clergymen and clerks alike 
are careless, they lack the necessary 
information or they are unwilling to 
bear the onus of a refusal. Besides 
this, charitable persons frequently 
urge the marriage of the incompetent 
to cast a mantle of respectability 
over an overt sin. 

Prostitutes bear but few children. 
The great families of feeble-minded 
children are in the homes where one 
or both parents are feeble-minded, 
where by the help of societies, of 
kindly neighbors and of public chari- 
ty an appearance of normal family life 
is maintained, the family kept to- 
gether and aided to fill the home with 
children who can but repeat their 
parents’ experiences. 

This is work which many of us 
can do. We can determine that none of 
the feeble-minded who are our neigh- 
bors, whom we know and in whom 
we have an interest, shall marry. We 
can show them their duty, we can 
notify clerks and clergymen when 
there is need of the probable status 
and we can hold these officers. re- 
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sponsible for constant attempts where 
doubt may be to ascertain the mental 
condition of all applicants. Now 
that all of our puble schools are un- 
der professional trained supervision, 
and now adequate tests of mentality 
have been developed, we are able to 
find and even to list all children who 
probably are of too low mentality to 
live with safety a full and independ- 
ent life. 

These lists, if the law required, 
could be made of great value in the 
hands of the town and city clerks 
who grant marriage licenses. The im-+ 
mediate difficulty is that the feeble- 
minded often marry in towns where 
they never attended school. A solu- 
tion is a transfer of the granting of 
marriage licenses from the local of- 
ficers to the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics in the office of the State Board 
of Health. It would be possible to 
file in that office state lists of feeble- 
minded children and to prevent many 
unfit marriages. It would, moreover, 
make marriage more deliberate than 
frequently is now the case, and the 
prevention of unfit and impromptu 
marriages would be a great step for- 
ward in any movement to reduce di- 
vorces. 


It may seem that my appeal on 
the subject of the incapable has only 


a financial basis. I have emphasized 
the cost but my real appeal is for the 
childhood of New Hampshire. Not 
for the children now in our schools 
but for the children yet to be born. 
Every child has a right to mental capa- 
city sufficient so that he can live a happy, 
useful and godly life, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S 
CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR 


One of these men will become our chief executive in 1925 


John Winant—Frank Knox—Fred Brown, note the crisp staccato 
sound when you name them. These three men, young and aggressive, prom- 
ise the state an interesting fight for the governorship. The first two will con- 
test the Republican nomination at the primaries September 2, and the win- 
ner will meet Governor Brown at the November election. 

Following are biographical sketches, each one written by an admirer. 


Capt. John G. Winant of Concord, Republican 


By ARTHUR ROACH 


EW HAMPSHIRE has _pro- 
N duced some striking figures for 

the political firmaments. The 
list of luminaries includes Chase, 
Atherton, Wadleigh, Sulloway, many 
others, and of course the sturdy fig- 
ure of Daniel Webster leads them all. 
But seldom has New Hampshire’s po- 
litical horizon been crossed by a more 
striking or more interesting person- 
ality than that of John Gilbert W+i- 
nant, the tall, muscular, clear-eyed 
ex-aviator who is now seeking the 
Republican nomination for the gov- 
ernorship. 

Captain Winant—he enlisted in 
the war as a private and won his cap- 
taincy and command of an American 
Aero Squadron on the battlefields of 
France in 1918—is a type of man not 
often found, and all too seldom in the 
turmoil of state politics. 

He came to New Hampshire, as a 
student, in 1903. After completing 
his college course his natural path lay 
toward a commercial or professional 
career in one of the larger cities. 
When he came to make the decision 
he found that something in the rug- 
gedness of the New Hampshire hills, 
something about the streams and 
forests of the old Granite State, made 
an irresistible appeal to his nature, 


He felt he belonged here. New Hamp- 
shire is his home. He is in it and of 
it. He loves it, and always will. 
At Concord he purchased a home, 
one with ample grounds on the out- 


skirts of the city. With his wife, who 


before her marriage was Miss Con- 
stance Russell of New York, and his 
two children, Constance and John G., 
Jr., he enjoys a simple home life. 

He enjoys a simple home life, but 
it would be impossible for John Wi- 
nant to be a man of leisure. He is a 
human dynamo of driving energy. 
This shows in his numerous and va- 
ried business ventures. They in- 
clude real estate, lumber, building, 
newspaper publishing, printing, land 
development and several other en- 
terprises. He combines a Yankee 
shrewdness with vision, courage and 
faith in human nature, which is re- 
freshing and profitable. By his un- 
usual acumen and energy he has at- 
tained remarkable success in business, 
and at an age when most men are lit- 
tle more than started up the ladder. 

Though it is only during the pres- 
ent year that the name of John 
Winant has assumed a_ state-wide 
significance he has been well known 
in the central part of New Hamp- 
shire since 1916. That year he en- 
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tered state politics and was elected to 
the House of Representatives where, 
in the session of 1917, he served ac- 
ceptably on several committees and 
learned the machinery of state gov- 
ernment. The next two years found 


became a leader in the Republican 
ranks, and though his party was out- 
numbered in the House, John Winant 
became one of the outstanding fig- 
ures. His thorough understanding 
of the questions and his grasp of the 





Capt. JOHN G. WINANT 


him serving his country in France, 
but in 1921 he was back in the legis- 
lature, this time as Senator from the 
9th District. When the General 
Court of 1923 opened its stormy ses- 
sion John Winant was in the House. 
There, with his knowledge, his ex- 
perience and his energy, he instantly 


principles involved made him a leader 
in constructive work. 

Convinoed that duty to his country 
did not end with military service, 
that “a country worth fighting for is 
worth working for,” John Winant 
chose his path to public service among 
the thorny trails of politics. It is a 
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path too often avoided because of the 
sacrifices it demands, or followed in 
hopes of gratifying personal ambi- 
tions. That Winant chooses it be- 
cause of his true desire to serve his 
fellowmen, his unselfish eagerness to 
assume the responsibilities of the 
highest citizenship, is the unanimous 
verdict of all who know the man. 
John Winant is a modest man. In 
his present campaign he has frequent- 
ly stated that the people of the state 
have a right to know all about him, 
but certain incidents in his life 
which, if published, would reflect 
great credit on him, are suppressed. 
They will never be made public as 
campaign arguments, because Capt. 
Winant forbids their publication, “My 
record,” he says, “is public. To try 
to make me out a hero by incidents in 
my private life would be indecent.” 
He is a student. Dr. S. S. Drury, 
with whom he worked for six years, 
calls him a “practical idealist.” On 
nearly any subject of public impor- 
tance he is thoroughly informed, and 
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can speak intelligently and interest- 
ingly, yes, fluently. He claims no 
gift of “small talk.” He is not a mas- 
ter of repartee and witty stories. His 
knowledge, thoughtfulness and good 
sense become apparent when some 
serious topic is under serious discus- 
sion. 

Such a personality grows on one. 
It interests and impresses the obser- 
ver. “What,” he asks, “is the opinion 
of mature men who have known 
Winant for years? His neighbors and 
associates in Concord and elsewhere?” 

One of the older masters at St. 
Paul’s School was asked about 
Winant and replied: “John is a re- 
markable man. He’s hard to describe. 
There is something about him which 
makes men old enough to be his 
father give him their entire confi- 


“dence; tell him everything they know.” 


It is fortunate for New Hampshire 
that there are still such men, loyal, 
fearless, honest, unselfish. Men who will 
sacrifice their time and strength and per- 
sonal comforts for public service. 





Major Frank Knox of Manchester, Republican 


By WARDEN CuRTIS 


HERE is no hamlet in New Hamp- 

shire where there is not someone 

who is personally acquainted with 
Frank Knox, no hamlet where there are 
not many who have seen and heard him 
and still more who have a mental pic- 
ture of him, a knowledge of his career. 
No man in the state has a larger person- 
al acquaintance, and as editor and pub- 
lisher of the State’s chief paper, no man 
in the state or out of it reaches so many 
of our citizens and so often, as does 
Frank Knox. It is a unique and not 


often paralleled situation. 

He was born in Boston in 1874 and 
was taken to Grand Rapids, Michigan by 
his parents, where he entered the public 
schools, passed through high scheol and 
became a student at Alma College. Here 


he was active in athletics, was on the var- 
sity football team four years, being cap- 
tain one year. His course was broken 
in upon by the Spanish war, through 
which he served in the Rough Riders, 
returning to his scholastic duties and re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He took part in all the battles in Cuba 
and formed an acquaintance with Col. 
Roosevelt that was to ripen into a warm 
and intimate friendship. Directly after 
the war, he was offered a position on the 
Boston Journal, then at the height of its 
power; but he decided to enter the office 
of the Herald, of his home city. He 
made his first essay in politics as a stump 
speaker for William Alden Smith, then 
congressman and later senator. 

After two years connection with the 














editoriat and business departments of 
the Herald, Mr. Knox in company with 
John A. Muehling, forming a partner- 
ship that has continued ever since, pur- 
chased the Sault Sainte Marie Journal, 
a weekly which they converted into a 
daily and soon merged with it the local 
competitor. The News, as they named 
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woodsmen, and miners. It was a wide 
open town, saloons, gambling dens, dis- 
orderly houses in full blast. The young 
editor started in to clean up the town, 
making this his first fight in behalf of 
the public, a fight that was to last for 
years. His activities in various direc- 
tions attracted attention and when in 





Major FRANK KNOx 


their paper, was the only daily in that 
part of Michigan. 

Sault Sainte Marie is a big port. More 
ships pass through its locks than those of 
the Panama Canal. The northern penin- 
sula of Michigan is a country of forests 
and mines and so the city was always 
full of free spending, boisterous sailors, 


1909 his fellow townsman, Chase S. Os- 
born, became a candidate for governor, 
Mr. Knox was made his campaign man- 
ager from which he passed to chairman 
of the Republican state committee, win- 
ning the distinction of a two to one vic- 
tory for Osborn in a year when the drift 
was toward the Democrats the country 
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over. We must bear in mind that Mich- 
igan in both area and population is one 
of the largest states and it was no small 
distinction for a young man to head one 
of its party state committees. 

In 1911, he was chosen to manage 
Roosevelt’s campaign in the West for 
the election of delegates to the Repub- 
lican national convention of 1912. In 
these two years he devoted himself to 
this strenuous work, having weekly con- 
ferences with Roosevelt in New York, 
travelling in the West the rest of the 


time. In one six months period of this 
time he travelled 50,000 miles. After 
the culmination of this effort, Major 


Knox sold his Michigan property and 
decided to return to his native New 
England. In October, 1912, with Mr. 
Muehling, he founded the Manchester 
Leader. It soon became apparent that 
the Leader required for its success, as- 
sociation with a strong morning paper 
and in midsummer, 1913, the Union was 
purchased from Rosecrans W. Pillsbury. 
Major Knox thus became proprietor of 
a paper which occupies a relation toward 
its state that is not duplicated anywhere 
else. The Union was one of New Hamp- 
shire’s institutions and he assumed _its 
editorship in a sense of duty toward the 
state and a determination to make it 
more than ever before, of service to the 
public. His appreciation of this duty 
that was a privilege, is shown by this 
brief extract from the editorial announc- 
ing the purchase; “Next to gathering 
and presenting all the news, the Union’s 
special purpose and chief endeavor will 
be the advancement of New Hampshire’s 
interests—the promotion of its develop- 
ment, the encouragement of every condi- 
tion that effects its citizens in the com- 
munity and home.” 

That this resolve has been lived up to 
with success, the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire will attest. It is within bounds to 
say that no state and no community has 
been better and more unselfishly served 
than New Hampshire has been served 
by the Union and in a manner more fear- 
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less and disregarding of any considera- 
tion but the best ultimate advantage of 
the people at large. 

The war came. It is not too much to 
say that in the years before we followed 
our manifest duty and destiny and enter- 
ed the combat, the Union led the thought 
of the state, kept the state’s head and 
heart straight as few American pa- 
pers did in their field. Certainly none 
surpassed it. We are getting in these 
days to be as proud of the name Ameri- 
can as the old Romans were of Roman. 
We do not use it lightly. When we say 
it of a man, an institution, it is a guer- 
don. In the years before we entered the 
war and during the war, the Union was 
American. Is there any prouder thing 
to say? 

In those grave times, while Major 
Knox vigorously contended for the ac- 
ceptance of the German challenge and 
urged preparedness for the inevitable 
struggle, he was active in the field of na- 
tional politics. He was chosen by Roose- 
velt to speak for him in the negotiations 
leading to the consolidating of the Re- 
publicans and Progressives at the time 
of the Republican national convention of 
1916. 

At the declaration of war, Major 
Knox was appointed on the enlistment 
sub-committee of the state Committee 
of Public Safety. He offered his mili- 
tary services to both state and nation and 
on the advice of his former commanders, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Leonard Wood, 
volunteered for training at an officer’s 
training camp. At once he was made 
president of the New Hampshire Of- 
ficers’ Training Camp association and in 
the campaign for officer material which 
he organized, 250 candidates for com- 
missions were enlisted. 

Naturally, he expected that he would 
himself be ordered to Plattsburg, but 
when the list of appointees was publish- 
ed, his name was not among them. But 
there was another way to get into the 
service and he took it. Veteran of a 
previous war, trained and qualified for a 











commission, he enlisted as a private in 
the First New Hampshire Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard. But he did not go with 
the First because Col. M. J. Healy rec- 
ommended him for an officer’s training 
school appointment and he was assigned 
to Madison Barracks, N. Y. In August 
he was made a captain of cavalry, his old 
arm, and the following month was sent 
to Camp Dix, where he became division 
personnel officer, in which capacity he 
assigned 50,000 men to various units. 
In December he was appointed major of 
field artillery and given command of a 
horse-drawn ammunition train. He 
participated in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, was not relieved un- 
til the armistice and from August to 
November, 1918, was almost continuous- 
ly under fire. Not once did he send his 
men to undertake a mission which he had 
not first reconnoitered himself. 

Passing his discharge examination 
with a rating of 100% physically perfect, 
Major Knox returned to Manchester in 
the spring of 1919. He was quickly im- 
mersed in public and semi-public mat- 
ters. There were the ex-service men 
organizing themselves and he became the 
first state commander of the American 
Legion. Gen. Wood became a candidate 
for the presidential nomination and Ma- 
jor Knox led the campaign in the Gen- 
eral’s native state, New Hampshire, 
which chose a Wood delegation with 
Major Knox as its chairman. At the 
convention, Frank H. Hitchcock, who 
was the leader of the Wood forces, as a 
result of dissensions in the Wood camp, 
stepped down and both factions chose 
Major Knox as the Wood floor leader. 

After the war, the nation found itself 
confronted with-many new problems, 
some of them purely the outgrowth of 
the war, some of them long standing dif- 
ficulties that had taken a new guise be- 
cause of the war. Major Knox was 
possessed with the idea of working out 
some special part of these complex prob- 
lems. Civilization had been partly un- 
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hinged. How could it be made better? 
He believed that the best service he could 
perform would be at home and he set 
himself at work on plans to improve 
conditions in New Hampshire. He saw 
that the most obvious way to improve the 
state’s fortunes was to effect an amelio- 
ration in agriculture with the double aim 
of better returns for the producer and 
lower prices for the consumer. Our 
farmers had things to sell, could pro- 
duce more things to sell, but could not 
sell them. Bringing producer and con- 
sumer together would solve the difficul- 
ty. Major Knox began to study co-op- 
erative marketing, went to Europe to 
study it, spending some time in the coun- 
try where it has been superlatively suc- 
cessful, Denmark, and returning home, 
began to push the New Hampshire Co- 
operative Marketing Association to its 
present highly successful condition. 
From nothing it has grown to a mem- 
bership of 600 and from a business of 
$85,000 the first year, $257,000 the sec- 
ond year, to $400,000 last year. 

The work done by this association has 
not escaped notice elsewhere and Presi- 
dent Coolidge has summoned Major 
Knox to Washington to discuss ways of 
relieving agricultural distress the coun- 
try over. 

Major Knox is a self made man. His 
various enterprises have been built up 
out of their own earnings. His publish- 
ing establishment not only issues two 
dailies, but maintains a complete engrav- 
ing department, capable of executing 
work of the best magazine quality. He 
is a life member of the Indian commis- 
sion, belongs to various fraternal and 
civic improvement orders, is always on 
some state, municipal, national commit- 
tee or commission, incessantly busy with 
his private and public duties, ‘having 
enough of either to make the average 
man feel he was overworked, but thanks 
to a most vigorous constitution and clear 
head carrying on all these multifarious 
activities with success. 
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Fred H. Brown of Somersworth, Democrat 


By GeorceE E. FARRAND 


N the Democratic primary of Septem- 

ber 5, 1922, Mayor Fred H. Brown of 

Somersworth was nominated as the 
party candidate for Governor. 

Mayor Brown did not file as a candi- 
date until the last moment, when he fi- 
nally yielded to the repeated importuni- 
ties of his friends. That he was suc- 
cessful was due to the knowledge 
which his fellow Democrats had of 


his splendid record as mayor of 
Somersworth for ten terms and 
as United States attorney for the 


district of New Hampshire for eight 
years. 

During the two months between the 
September primary and the November 
election an evidently successful attempt 
was made to acquaint the voters of the 
state with the facts that during his ad- 
ministration of its municipal affairs he 
had given his city of Somersworth the 
lowest tax rate and the smallest debt of 
any municipality in te state; and that his 
official course as district attorney had 
been appreciated nd praised as just, ef- 
ficient and honorable by all who were 
informed in regard to it. 

Candidate Brown 7ls> made a favor- 
able impression in his frequent appear- 
ances before the people “on the stump.” 
And on November 7, 1922, he was elect- 
ed governor of New H1ampshire by 8,634 
majority, receiving 70,160 votes to 61,- 
526 for Windsor H. Goodnow, Republi- 
can, of Keene. 

At the same election a Democratic 
majority was chosen in the popular 
branch of the legislature, the House of 
Representatives; but the State Senate 
was Republican, 16 to 8, and of the five 
members of the executive council, only 
one Democrat was elected. 

From this annoying and embarassing 
condition of divided control of, and res- 
ponsibility for, the government of the 
state, Governor Brown has emerged with 
great credit, won by the justice, dignity, 


self-control and good humor with which 
he has faced the situation and handled 
it, so far as he could, for the state’s ad- 
vantage. 

His wise counsel and sound strategy 
were in evidence throughout the legisla- 
tive session, and while the Republican 
majority in the state senate blocked many 
of his attempts to secure the enactment 
into law of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic platform, to which he gave his 
loyal and hearty support, he was able, 
relying upon the force of public opinion 
and using courageously his veto power,— 
to bring about notable reductions in ap- 
propriations and in consequence a sub- 
stantial decrease of the state tax. As a 
further result of his policy of financial 
efficiency and economy the net debt of 
the state under his administration will be 
entirely extinguished. 

At the-same time Governor Brown 
has not held the finances of the state in 
so tight a grip as to retard the progress 
of the commonwealth or to prevent it 
from discharging its humanitarian 
duties. Soon after his inauguration he 
visited the New Hampshire state hos- 
pital for the insane and there found a 
condition of overcrowding so serious 
that in due time he gave his approval to 
an appropriation of $400,000 for an ad- 
dition to the plant there. 

Governor Brown is averse to oratory, 
pomp and pretense. While holding the 
office of Chief Executive he has quietly 
managed to lead the simple life, as re- 
gards his personal habits, just as he did 
before his election. He has not changed 
the size of his hat. He is still plain Fred 
Brown, without any frills. 

And yet the present Governor fully 
appreciates the honor of holding his high 
office. He has represented the _ state 
creditably at all sorts of public func- 
tions; his occasional addresses upon im- 
portant occasions have been models of 
good sense and good taste; he never has 














begrudged the time and effort necessary 
to perform any duty or to meet any ob- 
ligation, public or semi-public, of his 
office. 

An important test of the ability for 
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as Governor. They include John E. 
Young of Exeter to be chief justice of 
the supreme court, and, upon his dec- 
lination, that of Robert J. Peaslee of 
Manchester to the same office; John E. 





Gov. Frep H. Brown 


leadership comes in the judging of other 
men and in this connection, so far as 
Governor Brown is concerned, it is only 
necessary to list some of the appoint- 
ments to public office which he has made 








Allen of Keene, justice of the supreme 
court; Oliver W. Branch of Manches- 
ter, chief justice of the superior court; 
Henri T. Burque of Nashua and Robert 
Doe of Dover, justices of the superior 
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court; Irving H. Hinkley of Lancaster, 
attorney general; Chairman Huntley N. 
Spaulding of Rochester and Mrs. Alice 
S. Harriman of Laconia, on the state 
board of education; John W. Storrs of 
Concord, public service commissioner; 
John E. Sullivan of Somersworth, in- 
surance commissioner; John S. B. Davie 
of Concord, labor commissioner; Leon 
Gerry of Madison, bank commissioner ; 
former Congressman Eugene E. Reed, 
member of the finance commission, and 
John W. Center, member of the police 
commission, of the city of Manchester; 
Rev. Ora W. Craig of Manchester, state 
law enforcement officer; and so on 
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through two or three times as long a list. 
Governor Brown is a candidate for re- 
nomination and re-election. This step he 
takes through no desire of his own, but 
in accordance with the unanimous desire 
of his party and at the friendly sugges- 
tion of some not members of that party. 
His unanimous re-nomination in the pri- 
mary will presage, in the belief of his 
friends, his repeated success on election 
day; in which event the Granite State 
will be subject for congratulation upon 
having secured for two more years the 
valuable services of one of her wisest 
and best governors. 





THE RAINBOW’S GOLD 


By VerRA BENNET ROBLEE 


(I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 


between me and the earth. 


And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud.) Genesis 9: 13, 14. 


I oft was told of the rainbow’s gold 

When I was a child of four; 
And as to me the story was told 

I dreamed of that wonderful pot of gold, 
And longed the way to explore. 


The years have passed by, yet never have I 
Discovered that pot of gold; 

Though still I dream when from the sky 
The bow of promise is bending nigh; 

God's gleaming token of old. 


Some day, without fail, I’ll follow the trail 
When dark are the earth clouds I see; 
And on to a place where no gloom can prevail 
There [’ll find the gold, at the end of the trail, 
The end of life’s trail for me. 

















THE NEXT STATE SENATE 


By WILutIAM E. WALLACE 


HERE were 417 members of the 
House of Representatives of 1923. 
Political scouts who have travelled 

about the state the last few months re- 
port that 414 of these had senatorial as- 
pirations. The remaining three were 
entirely out of the running because two 
were dead and the other one had moved 
his residence into a neighboring state. 
Fortunately for the peace of mind of the 
general public, most of these gentlemen 
have curbed their desires and only 22 
actually filed their 
candidacy for a place 
in the State Senate. 

Contests for sena- 
torial nominations in 
the September prim- 
ary furnish plenty of 
food for those who 
like to speculate on 
political problems. 
The Republicans 
have competition for 
the places on _ the 
November ballot in 
eleven of the twenty- 
four districts and the 
Democrats have an 
element of uncertain- 
ty in five of the dis- 
tricts. 

Twenty-two mem- 
bers of the 1923 
House of Representa- 
tives are seeking a seat in the upper 
branch of the Legislature and most of 
the other candidates for the Senate have 
had experience in the House, with sev- 
eral having served in the upper branch in 
the past. The Democrats have the ad- 
vantage in the latter respect, three of the 
1923 senators and two earlier senators 
being in the running. No woman has 
offered herself as a senatorial candidate, 
although nine in each party have filed 
for a seat in the House and several other 
women are seeking county and _ local 
offices. 








Prominent Agriculturist 


In two of the districts there are four 
contestants for the Republican nomina- 
tion and in four other districts three can- 
didates have filed. The Democrats have 
three candidates in the eighteenth dis- 
trict, one of their sure districts, while 
strangely in the two other Democratic 
strongholds, the thirteenth and _nine- 
teenth districts only one candidate thas 
filed. The Democrats have candidates in 
all twenty-four districts, but the Repub- 
licans passed up bids which would cost 
the filing fee in three, 
no such philanthropic 
disposition being 
evinced to help the 
state defray the cost 
of printing and handl- 
ing the ballots by do- 
nating $10 as used to 
be manifested by Al- 
bert Wellington 
Noone when he gladly 
paid $150 to have his 
name on the ballots 
as a candidate for 
Governor and United 
States Senator in the 
same primary elec- 
tion. 

The farming popu- 
lation of the north- 


Rep. Wa. D. Rupp or FRANCONIA ern section of the 


state will be interested 
in the candidacy of 
William D. Rudd of Franconia in Dis- 
trict No. 2. In his younger days Mr. 
Rudd operated a remarkably successful 
poultry farm in Natick, Mass. He was 
known throughout Massachusetts as a 
lecturer on various agricultural topics. 
Coming to New Hampshire he continued 
his interest in agriculture. The first Re- 
publican to be sent to the Legislature 
by the Democratic town of Franconia, 
he took a leading part in two sessions, 
particularly interesting himself in pro- 
moting state institutions and in opposing 
the 48-hour law and other measures 
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which he believed to be inimical to agri- 
cultural interests. 

The fifth district looks likely to be one 
of the liveliest storm centers again this 
year as in 1922. Three candidates had 
entered prior to the closing day for filing, 
with a prospect of a spirited, if good- 
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and two other places on the ticket, and 
regardless of the likelihood of revival of 
a political and personal quarrel which 
reached the heights of bitterness two 
years ago. The entrance of Jones seems 
certain to result in a realignment of 
forces in the campaign. 





Ex-SpEAKER CHARLES W. ToBEY OF TEMPLE. 


One of the state’s most fluent orators. 


natured battle between two of these, 
Representative Willard R. Harris of Or- 
ford and Arthur P. Fairfield of Han- 
over the contenders. Joseph Moore of 
Enfield had also entered. Then on the 
last night, Judge Fred A. Jones of Leb- 
anon decided to file, notwithstanding he 
had previously filed for Representative 


Willard R. Harris has represented his 
town in two sessions of the Legislature. 
A teacher by profession, he served on the 
Committee of Education, and in his capa- 
city as a member of that committee did 
much to protect and promote the work 
of the State Board. He has also served 
his town as Selectman for many years. 














Rep. Wittarp R. Harris oF OrRFoRD 
A Teacher by profession. 


Arthur P. Fairfield is the proprietor 
of the Hanover Inn, and if he can carry 
into politics the spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality which permeates that institu- 
tion he will indeed be a strong contender. 

The other four-cornered fight in the 
twenty-second district, where Amos J. 
Cowan of Salem, Wilbur H. White of 
Deerfield, John P. Griffin of Auburn, all 
members of the last House, and Ed- 
mund R. Angell of Derry, a former 
member of the House, are the conten- 
ders. 

Col. Charles B. Hoyt of Sandwich 
filed early in the fourth district and for a 
time it looked as if he was going to be 
allowed the nomination by default, but 
opposition developed and in the closing 
days two other candidates offered the 
gage of battle to him, Frank O. Leavitt 
and Charles H. Morey of Hart’s Loca- 
tion coming in. 

In the ninth district Charles R. Jame- 
son of Antrim has repeated his under- 
taking of two years ago by filing for both 
the Republican and Democratic nomina- 
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tions for Senator. He lost in both 
parties and the general expectation is that 
history will repeat in 1925, hence the in- 
terest lies in the fortunes of former Al- 
derman Frederick I. Blackwood of Con- 
cord and former Rperesentative Irving T. 
Chesley of Concord. Mr. Blackwood had 
long service in the city government of 
Concord, but his adventures in state poli- 
tics have not been happy. Four years ago 
he was a candidate for the Councilor 
nomination and lost and two years ago 
he had no better success as a candidate 
for Representative. He came just close 
enough each time to accentuate the ex- 
asperation. 

The twelfth district promises to be 
the field for another heated contest. 

The three candidates in the race are 
Charles W. Tobey of Temple, Arthur G. 
Gordon and Walter E. Kittredge of Mer- 
rimack. 

Charles W. Tobey is a former speaker 
of the House, President of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, and is known 





Ex-Rep. AtBertus T. DupLey or Exeter 


A writer of boys’ books. 
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as one of the ablest orators in New 
Hampshire. 

Hamilton A. Kendall, member of the 
1923 House and Joseph S. Otis, mem- 
ber of the 1921 House, are the candi- 





has been in the ascendant recently. Two 
years ago he made a strong run against 
Senator Benjamin H. Orr and last year 
he was elected Mayor, and banking on 
his popularity the Democrats ‘have draft- 


Ex-ALDERMAN FREDERICK I. BLACKWoop oF CoNcorRD 


Prominent in Masonic circles. 


dates for the nomination in the fifteenth 
district, both being well and favorably 
known in Concord. The winner of this 
contest will have to defeat Mayor Willis 
H. Flint of Concord, whose political star 


ed him again for the senatorial race. 
Contests are on in the two Republican 
Manchester districts, James E. Dodge 
and Isaac N. Cox, both members of the 
. last House, in the sixteenth and Frank 
















A. Dockham, Samuel J. Lord and Ar- 
thur P. Morrill in the seventeenth. Both 
districts sent Democrats last year, but 
the winners in the Republican primary 
this year should redeem the districts. 
Editor George J. Foster of the Dover 


Ex-SpEAKER Frep A. JoNes oF LEBANON 
The storm center of Grafton County. 


Democrat is making another essay for 
the nomination in the twenty-first dis- 
trict, but he has a sturdy opponent in 
George H. Yeaton of Rollinsford, the 
big lumber operator. 

In the twenty-third district Levi S. 
Bartlett of Kingston, member of the last 
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house, and Albertus T. Dudley of Exe- 
ter, who has served in several sessions in 
the past, are the Republican candidates. 
Mr. Dudley probably considers his most 
important legislative work the piloting 
through perilous waters of the state edu- 





cational bill in the 1919 session. 

Two members of the last House are 
after the tweny-fourth district nomina- 
tion, Harold M. Smith of Portsmouth 
and Irving W. Rand of Rye. 

On the Democratic side, George H. 
Whitcher of Concord, former federal 
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prohibition director, is the candidate in 
the ninth district, his only competitor 
being Mr. Jameson of Antrim, who 
spreads his party affiliations through 
both parties, a procedure not generally 
conducive to success in either. 

The victories in the two Republican 
Manchester districts in 1923 seems to 
have bred hope in the hearts of the Dem- 
ocrats for there are contests in each. 
Charles F. Read and Joseph M. McDon- 
ough in the sixteenth and Senator Clin- 
ton S. Osgood and Henry J. VanVliet, 
the blind member of the House from 
Manchester in several sessions, and at 
present in charge of the work for the 
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blind in the state board of charities and 
correction. 

The contenders in the eighteenth dis- 
trict are former Senator Joseph P. Ken- 
ny, William G. McCarthy and John J. 
Gorham and in the twenty-first district 
Henry B. Davis of Rollinsford and 
James F. Dennis are contending. 

Senator Walter H. Tripp of Epsom in 
the fourteenth and Senator Omer Janelle 


in the nineteenth are unopposed for re- 


nomination. Senator Janelle is sure of 
re-election and Senator Tripp’s district 
is close normally, but he won by a good 
margin two years ago over the same op- 
ponent, Perham Parker of Bedford. 


Candidates for State Senate 


RsPUBLICAN 


1—Hugh K. Moore, Berlin 
2—William D. Rudd, Franconia 
3—James C. MacLeod, Littleton 
4—Charles B. Hoyt, Sandwich 
Frank O. Leavitt, Effingham 
Charles H. Morey, Hart’s Location 
5—Arthur P. Fairfield, Hanover 
Willard R. Harris, Orford 
Joseph Moore, Enfield 
Fred A. Jones, Lebanon 
6—Frank R. Tilton, Laconia 
7—Frank L. Gerrish, Boscawen 
8—Hartley L. Brooks, Claremont 
9—Frederick I. Blackwood, Concord 
Irving T. Chesley, Concord 
Charles R. Jameson, Antrim 
10—Harry D. Hopkins, Keene 
11—William Weston, Marlboro 
12—Charles W. Tobey, Temple 
Arthur G. Gordon, Merrimack 
Walter E. Kittredge, Merrimack 
13— 
14—Perham Parker, Bedford 
15—Joseph S. Otis, Concord 
Hamilton A. Kendall, Concord 
16—James E. Dodge, Manchester 
Isaac N. Cox, Manchester 
17—Frank A. Dockham, Manchester 
Samuel J. Lord, Manchester 
Arthur P. Morrill, Manchester 
18— 


19— 

2(-—Guy E. Chesley, Rochester 

21—George H. Yeaton, Rollinsford 
George J. Foster, Dover 

22—Amos J. Cowan, Salem 
Wilbur H. White, Deerfield 
John P. Griffin, Auburn 
Edmund R. Angell, Derry 

23—Levi S. Bartlett, Kingston 
Albertus T. Dudley, Exeter 

24—Harold M. Smith, Portsmouth 
Irving W. Rand, Rye 


DEMOCRATIC 


1—Charles A. Chandler, Gorham 
2—Alba C. Hicks, Colebrook 
3—Amos N. Blandin, Bath 
4—Raymond A. Chase, Wolfeboro 


5—Herbert L. Webster, Canaan 


6—Lewis H. Wilkinson, Laconia 
7—Louis H. Douphinett, Franklin 
8—Samuel H. Edes, Newport 
9—George H. Whitcher, Concord 
Charles R. Jameson, Antrim 


10—Elgin A. Jones, Keene 
!1—Thomas J. Winn, Harrisville 
12—Willard P. Woods, Mont Vernon 


13—Henry A. Lagasse, Nashua 
14—Walter H. Tripp, Epsom 
15—Willis H. Flint, Concord 


16—Charles F. Read, Manchester 
Joseph M. McDonough, Manchester 

17—Henry J. VanVliet, Manchester 
Clinton S. Osgood, Manchester 


18—Joseph P. Kenney, Manchester 
William G. McCarthy, Manchester 
John J. Gorham, Manchester 
19—Omer Janelle, Manchester 
20—Eugene E. Foss, Rochester 
21—Henry B. Davis, Rollinsford 
James F. Dennis, Dover 
22—William H. Benson, Derry 


23—George A. Gilmore, Epping 
24—Samuel T. Ladd, Portsmouth 














WAKE UP NEW ENGLAND! 


Manufacturers Must Devote More Attention to Distribution of 
Their Products 


By CuHartes B. BuRLEIGH 


(Taken from “Current Affairs’’) 


Is New England on the decline? Whether your answer is yes or no 
you should be interested in the various efforts which are being put forth 
to rejuvenate this section, which is the cradle of America. 


The following article is taken from a publication of the Boston Chamber 


of Commerce. 


Part I 


HE ultimate success of any com- 

munity, in this day and gener- 

ation, is dependent on an ade- 
quate return for effort expended. 
The assurance of an equitable balance 
and ultimate success is, always has 
been, and always will be dependent 
on five all important items: 


Ist. The production of an article that 
will best supply a need. 


2nd. Production in such volume as in- 
sures minimum cost 
3rd. Adequate facilities for the proper 


financing of the undertaking. 
4th. Brains and their exercise 

aging the undertaking. 
5th. The proper disposal of the product. 


in -man- 


From the landing of the Pilgrims 
until the present, New England has 
led and continues to lead the world in 
the first four items; the first three 
of which are connected with produc- 
tion only. The fourth should be di- 
vided between production and dis- 
posal. 

Until recently, however, New Eng- 
land manufacturers have found it 
comparatively unnecessary to give a 
great deal of attention to this phase 
of the business as they had little dif- 
culty in disposing of the results of 
their skill. In fact the excellence of 
their product, coupled with the low 
cost of production, have made them 
so universally sought for that a large 


majority of New England made goods 
have always been marketed through 
selling houses located in more or less 
remote commercial centers. Our 
manufacturers have thereby been able 
to devote their entire energies and 
attention to the quality and cost of 
their product. 

From a commercial point of view, 
this custom has concentrated the pur- 
chase of goods in these centers, con- 
tributing largely to their financial and 
commercial stability and growth. 
The inevitable result has been that 
the profit incident to the sale as well 
as the by-product incident to the in- 
flux of the purchasers have also con- 
tributed largely to the general pros- 
perity of these communities. 

It is a fact heretofore little ap- 
preciated that a majority of our New 
England manufactured textile goods 
always have been and are today sold 
by New York houses, our furs for 
years and our shoes more recently in 
St. Louis, and our furniture in Grand 
Rapids, to the extent that our New 
England store-keepers are obliged to 
go to foreign markets to purchase 
goods made by their immediate 
neighbors. It is seldom that goods 
manufactured in any one of our in- 
dustrial centers are ever available 
for purchase in the stores of the com- 
munity in which they are manufac- 
tured. 
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These conditions which have ex- 
tended over a long period of years 
have produced a condition which, to 
say the least, does not point strongly 
to the future prosperity of New Eng- 
land if permitted to continue. We 
have gradually developed into a pure- 
ly manufacturing community or, in 
other words, a community of me- 
chanics. 

These conditions should also call 
to our attention the fact that if our 
neighbors can live and prosper from 
the profit derived from the sale of our 
goods, it should add to our own pros- 
perity to do the job ourselves. If 
we haven’t brains enough to do it our- 
selves, it might pay to import a few 
selling brains to help us out. In any 
event, there is no good reason why 
we should not do or have done the 
whole job at home. 


We Maintain Our Percentage 


Complaint has been made that our 
New England industries are fast 
transferring to other sections of the 
country. While it is true that manu- 
facturing is increasing in other lo- 
calities, in a greater percentage than 
in New England, while it is no less 
a fact that some New England manu- 
facturers have transferred, it is also 
true that the percentage of New Eng- 
land’s manufacturing growth is still 
being maintained. We should not 
permit ourselves to become panic 
stricken, but calmly view the situa- 
tion with a view to determining just 
what action on our part will assure 
us of maintaining our prestige. We 
must remember that one manufac- 
turing establishment added to a com- 
munity already having one other, in- 
creases the manufacturing in that 
community one hundred percent, 
while one establishment added to a 
community already having one hun- 
dred establishments adds but one 
percent. 

New England got the jump on the 
rest of the country in the early days 
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due largely to the availability of low 
cost power contiguous to convenient 
transportation facilities, while today 
electricity has entirely changed these 
conditions. There is no section of our 
country that does not present power 
and transportation facilities equal to 
our own, for which reason, there is no 
question but what it is our duty to 
ourselves and to those dependent up- 
on us to step in front of the mirror 
with a view to looking ourselves 
over and determine as to whether we 
are going to continue to lead the 
world or whether it is necessary to 
catch hold of the tail of prosperity 
and be slatted around from now on. 

The first thing we notice is that 
we are dressed in overalls, for we are 
little else than mechanics, and this is 
the appropriate dress for our work. 
We don’t need any dress-up clothes 
for the other fellow is attending to 
our dress-up work. 

We also notice that we have been 
so busy with our work that we have 
paid little attention to our beautiful 
surroundings, and although people 
have come from all parts of the world 
to admire them we have looked on 
them as a nuisance interferring with 
our work. 

We also find that we have for so 
many years depended on others to 
bring the advantages of the goods we 
produce to the favorable attention of 
the market, that we ourselves have 
not only become unaccustomed to 
analyze their worth and appreciate 
the admiration of the world for their 
good points, but are unable ourselves 
to present them in the most attrac- 
tive manner. Again our product has 
and is being modified to meet mar- 
ket conditions as brought to our at- 
tention by our selling agents, in 
many cases not in accordance with 
our own ideas gained from experi- 
ence, which modifications may be to 
our advaritage, but we should not be 
obliged to take anybody’s opinion but 
that of the ultimate user and our own. 
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Part II 







We Must Learn Not Only to Manufacture But to Sell 
Our Own Goods 


TILL gazing into this imaginary 

mirror it occurs to us that we 

have been paying more attention 
to the output of our machines than 
that of our brains. Thinking is one 
of the few things the New England 
manufacturer must do for himself: 
the carrying out of plans and methods 
can be hired, and done as well if not 
better. 

What will keep our establishments 
going at full capacity three hundred 
days a year? The answer is obvious; 
Orders. But why don’t we get them? 

Our sales agents assure us that 
“the market is over-stocked” and peo- 
ple will not buy. We accept the evi- 
dence, settle back and merely mur- 
mur: “Too bad.” For so many years 
have we depended upon others to sell 
our goods, point out their advan- 
tages and fine quality to the buying 
public, that we are out of touch with 
both the market and our own prod- 
ucts. We are no longer accustomed 
to analyze their worth, and all we 
know about the world’s opinion of 
them we get from the sales records. 
And we seem to be unable to present 
these excellent goods in the most at- 
tractive manner. 

Nor are we capitalizing, as we 
ought, our natural assets. The high- 
ly efficient merchandiser is particu- 
larly careful to present his wares in 
surroundings which appeal to his 
customers. In many cases he pro- 
vides diversions and entertainments 
that serve not only to draw their in- 
terest but also to furnish relaxation 
for them during unoccupied moments. 

Should not these methods be as ef- 
fective with the wholesale as with 
the retail buyer? They are equally 
human. 

New England is liberally provided 
with facilities for furnishing the most 


attractive settings for sales work. 
This fact is little appreciated by our 
own people, who are inclined to com- 
pare conditions here with what they 
believe conditions to be elsewhere. 
Frequently their judgment is based 
only on hear-say evidence. People 
the country over are apt to boast of 
their own locality and sometimes are 
misleading in their praise. Those 
who have never visited California 


envy the beautiful climate of that 
state. They seldom hear of its high 
winds and fogs. Through skilful 


publicity the mild winters of Atlantic 
City have come to mean a most at- 
tractive year round climate to most 
people. When the average East- 
erner mentions Oregon, he thinks of 
its beautiful roses. Their beauty 
cannot be denied, but their life is ex- 
ceptionally short when removed from 
the bush, and they have little odor. 
Chicago, New York and many other 
commercial centers have little of his- 
toric interest and even less of scenic 
beauty to make them attractive. 


New England More Fortunate 


New England is indeed fortunate 
in its many advantages. One of the 
oldest sections of the country to be 
settled by white men, it has many 
points of historic appeal. Its moun- 
tains, lakes and shores provide an as- 
sortment of scenic beauty unrivaled 
in this country. Our roads are in 
excellent condition, it is possible to 
motor from coast to mountains in a 
few hours. And fine hotel accom- 
modations throughout New England 
make the visitor feel at home. 

Until recently we have been in the 
habit of apologizing for our climate. 
Actually it is one of our greatest 
assets. Our summer temperatures, 
cooled by delightful ocean breezes 
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have for years brought thousands of 
tourists from all parts of the country. 
In the winter, too, New England has 
come to be a national playground. 
Winter sports attract each year an 
increasing number of people. “The 
Switzerland of America” is the term 
applied to New England, and rightly 
sO. 

But to date our historical assets, 
‘together with those of our climate 
and scenery, have been realized upon 
in a commercial way mainly by our 
hotels, garages and railroads. 

The majority of buying in this 
country is done during the Spring 
and Fall months. New England is at 
her best in these seasons. Is it not 
our duty to capitalize these condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Eastman of the Kodak Com- 
pany is credited with a statement to 
the effect that when any item in con- 
nection with your business is depend- 
ent upon conditions over which you 
have no control, it is time to investi- 
gate with a view to determining if 
there is not some other procedure. 

New England is neglecting the fifth 
item necessary to her ultimate and 
complete success: the sale of her own 
goods. The time certainly has ar- 
rived to correct this fault. We agree 
that we possess the most attractive 
salesroom on the American continent, 
as well as a corps of salesmen who 
should be more familiar with our 
goods than anybody else. Provided 
the right sort of an effort is made, 
there seems to be no chance for fail- 
ure. 


Shall We Remain Idle? 


The present business depression in 
our New England factories is obvi- 
ously due, as we have said, to lack 


of orders. Shall we continue to sit 
idle and quiet, awaiting the selling 
houses in other commencial centers 
to gather business for us, merely be- 
cause we and our forefathers always 
have done so? Wake Up, New Eng- 
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land. Adopt a slogan to the effect 
that What New England Supplies, 
the World Buys. No piece of manu- 
factured goods should leave the fac- 
tory without being conspicuously 
marked as having been made in New 
England. 

We should advertise the advantage 
of buying and paying for goods in 
the same place. We should educate 
our employees that the purchase of 
home-made goods contributes not on- 
ly to their own success but to the 
prosperity of the community in which 
they live. It should be brought more 
prominently to the attention of the in- 
dividual employee that his own finan- 
cial welfare is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon that of his employer, and 
that he will profit most who gives his 
attention to advancing his employer’s 
interests, first by giving an honest 
return for wages paid, and second by 
doing all in his power to enhance the 
sale and use of the product which he 
is producing. 

It is a fact that at the present time 
hardly a yard of cotton goods pro- 
duced in New England is on sale in 
any of the stores in Fall River, New 
Bedford, Manchester or Lawrence, 
and comparatively little in Boston or 
in any of the other textile centers. In 
fact I doubt if the reader of this arti- 
cle has any idea in what locality any 
article of his own or his wife’s wear- 
ing apparel, household equipment or 
furnishings was manufactured. In 
fact, an imported article often seems 
more attractive to the purchaser. 

Let us start selling New England 
as California and the West have sold 
themselves to the rest of the world. 
When we have done this, we shall 
have no difficulty in selling New 
England’s products. 

But you say there’s no business, 
that nobody is buying. How do you 
know? Your selling agent has told 
you so and you have been satisfied. 
Sales conditions are undoubtedly hard 
—to the extent that it costs him more 
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to sell them than he profits from the 
sale. He isn’t responsible for the 
welfare of thousands of operatives 
employed in manufacturing the goods. 
You are and your interests are para- 
mount to his spending money to sell 
goods. Keeping your help employed 
and happy is a better investment than 
running soup kitchens. 


Remember we have 
The best goods in the world. 
The finest equipped sales-room. 
The most enjoyable climate in America. 
The highest skilled mechanics. 
The most delightful living conditions. 
The best reputation for honesty. 


It may be inferred from this article 


that the writer is speaking one word 
for New England and two words for 
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Boston. Boston does some manufac- 
turing, but more than that it is and 
should be one of the principal com- 
mercial outlets for New England. 
Only as New England prospers can 
Boston prosper. All that this city 
can do to contribute to New Eng- 
land’s success indirectly redounds to 
her own benefit. 

Moreover the individual or com- 
munity that labors only for self ad- 
vancement enjoys a lonesome exist- 
ence, has few friends and seldom 
excels in anything. He who contrib- 
utes the most to the success of others 
can but be swept along with the tide 
of prosperity. 


Remember the World Buys What 
New England Supplies. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


By Hosart PILLSBURY 


O first-class or second-class mag- 

azine would think of going to 

press just before a presidential 
election without an article on “The 
Situation,” meaning the political out- 
look. Preferably such an article 
should be written by somebody who 
knows absolutely nothing about poli- 
tics. But such a person is hard to find 
in New Hampshire, at least one who 
admits it. 

The situation, as we see it in Au- 
gust is critical. We have it on the 
authority of James A. Watson, sena- 
tor from Indiana, whom we met in 
Laconia on one of the coldest nights 
of the year in July, that this is one of 
the most critical crises that ever con- 
fronted the American republic. It 
appears from what Senator Watson 
told us, that unless the Republican 
party is successful in this campaign, 
it is a grave question whether the 
foundations of the American govern- 
ment can hold up more than two or 
three weeks longer. 

Then there is the state situation. 


The state situation is very bad, very 
bad indeed. George E. Farrand, the 
state treasurer, told us that it is a 
very critical situation in state politics. 
For one thing, the Brown dynasty is 
at stake. Governor Brown the Second 
is getting some hard Knox and may 


be deposed. Why 
Why not, indeed! 

The Reds appear to be for LaFol- 
lette. Democrats have a White Hope. 
California fears the Yellow peril and 
the G. O. P. is in a blue funk. But 
the trouble with New Hampshire is 
too much Brown. 

Just to illustrate how serious the 
situation is, take the town of Went- 
worth’s Location. What is the senti- 
ment of Wentworth’s Location? 
What is the underground swell in 
Wentworth’s Location? Will Went- 
worth’s Location be hit by a tidal 
wave or will a landslide come down 
on it? To be sure, Wentworth’s Lo- 
cation is not heavily represented in 
the electoral college. But Went- 
worth’s Location is Wentworth’s Lo- 


not Winant? 
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cation. Its voters are free-born Amer- 
icans (see U. S. constitution), and as 
Daniel Webster said about Dart- 
mouth college, it’s a small place but 
there are those who love it. 

Then there is Hart’s Location. 
Charles H. Morey, mayor of Hart’s 
Location, has reported to the Repub- 
lican State Committee that the Re- 
publicans will increase their vote in 
his town 100 per cent at the Septem- 
ber primaries. Think what this 
means, if carried out in the same pro- 
portion through the country! Cool- 
idge will have 14,000,000 majority 
instead of MHarding’s 7,000,000, if 
Hart’s Location is any criterion. 
Charley Morey knows the situation 
in Hart’s Location better than any- 
body. He has, in fact, canvassed the 
situation thoroughly; he has gone 
over the checklist; he has sounded out 
the individual voters; he has felt the 
pulse of the great electorate of Hart’s 
Location. And he has reported to the 
Republican State Committee that 
whereas at the last primary he was 
the only voter, this year his hired man 
will vote also, making two votes, or 
an increase of 100 per cent. 

Take the situation in the North 
Country. Who knows how critical 
may be the situation up there in the 
wide, open spaces where men are men, 
women are bobbed-haired, wood- 
chopping is wood-chopping and busi- 
ness is bootlegging? Senator Coulombe 
of Berlin reports that the Republican 
party has practically disappeared 
north of the Lost River region, like 
snow on the White Mountains under 
July’s sun and the poor people are at 
last coming into their own. Senator 
Ripley of Colebrook states that a 
Democrat in his country is as hard 
to find as a woman with long hair. 

“Wihat North Country Democrats 
there are left,” says the senator, “be- 
long to the progressive wing of the 
party. They will not vote this fall 
for Andrew Jackson as they have in 
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the past. They are thoroughly awake 
to the fact that Jackson and Thomas 
Jefferson are no longer candidates. 
The drift among these voters is strong 
for Grover Cleveland just now.” 

Miss Sophie Listenin Rustler also 
thinks the political situation is critical. 
Miss Rustler is secretary of the Shar- 
on branch of the League of Women 
Leaders. She states that there are 
in Sharon six women voters and five 
of them are Women Leaders. The 
women, therefore, know where they 
are going and how long it will take 
to get there. 

“Bob LaFollette will get the 
bobbed-hair vote,” says Miss Rustler. 
“He is the first Bob that has bobbed 
up since women got franchise. The 
women in Sharon who don’t like Bob 
and the bobbed hair can vote for 
Brother Charley who has no hair and 
wears a skull cap.” 

Miss Rustler is being mentioned 
for member of the Legislature from 
Sharon in 1931, the next time the 
town is entitled to send one. She be- 
lieves in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, especially summer 
boarders. 

Reports from down-state tell of a 
drift toward idealism. Representa- 
tive George L. Sibley of Manchester is 
running for re-election on a platform 
of “more fraternity.” 

“We should all be brothers,” says 
Mr. Sibley, author of the eight hour 
sleep law. “I shall introduce a bill 
to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the unhappy homes of New 
Hampshire and see why they are not 
happy. Brotherly love will benefit 
suffering humanity.” 

On the whole, the situation is criti- 
cal. But New Hampshire never fal- 
ters ina critical situation. As the 
large billboard says in front of one of 
New MHampshire’s first-class post- 
offices: 

“Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it.” 

















A NEW STEP IN THE IMPROVEMENT AMONG 


PRISONERS IN OUR COUNTY JAILS 


By Miss PAULINE REMICK 


T seems strange that in these days 
| of enlightenment and _ progress 

when human effort tends toward 
the betterment of humanity, that no 
outside interest has been taken, 
until this spring, as to the way in 
which the prisoner in our county 
jails spends so many of his hours, 
that no interest has been taken to 
provide him with some means where- 
by he could use his time to a better 
advantage than in idleness. 

The serious and thoughtful citizen 
of our state will readily agree that a 
term served in idleness and brood- 
ing cannot but break down a man’s 
morals. For this reason, we who are 
more fortunate owe a civic duty to 
our prisoner and are held responsible 
for his welfare. 

Happily, this spring one of our citi- 
zens has felt her responsibility, and 
through her efforts interest has been 
aroused whereby classes in basketry 
under the direction of Dr. Mary 
Farnum of Penacook, and in sweater 
knitting, have been started. 

This thoughtful and enterprising 
person is Miss Miriam Bancroft 
daughter of the late Dr. Charles P. 
Bancroft of Concord, who has just re- 
turned from two years of active ser- 
vice in hospitals and missions in Cen- 
tral China. One day in the early 
spring Mrs. Wooster, wife of Sheriff 
Geo. Wooster, asked Miss Bancroft 
if she would come up to the jail to 
speak with four smuggled Chinese 
in their native tongue. While there 
she realized the necessity of starting 
some temporary work for the men 
which would prove to be both lucra- 
tive and easily supervised. 

Without delay Miss Bancroft talked 
it over with Mrs. Wooster, and re- 
ceived her warm and enthusiastic sup- 
port. Next she went to County Com- 
missioner Arthur H. Britton, who 


willingly endorsed the plan, promis- 
ing to help in any way possible and to 
supply the first order of materials 
necessary to carry on the work. Then 
Dr. Mary Farnum was called upon to 
supervise the classes. She gladly ex- 
pressed her willingness to give her 
time, so that now on Monday, each 
week, these three devote their after- 
noon to these classes in knitting and 
basketry. 

But what makes it gratifying and 
well worth while is the fact that the 
men seem to be very much interest- 
ed. Already two lots of materials 
for baskets have been used, and a 
third ordered. Baskets of every kind 
are made, from charming and attrac- 
tive flower baskets to good substan- 
tial kitchen waste baskets. Many 
orders have been taken, and prepara- 
tions for a public sale are being made. 
Yarn from several people has been 
sent in for summer sweaters. The 
men are happier and the workers are 
pleased. 

In pricing these baskets, the plan 
in mind is to make the price attractive 
to the public, and at the same time 
cover the expense of the .materials 
with a profit, part of which is given 
to the men, while the remaining 
amount is added to the Merrimack 
County Fund. 

Furthermore to insure the carry- 
ing on of this work in the future, a 
committee has recently been formed of 
a dozen or more women with Mrs. 
Arthur H. Britton as chairman, and 
Mrs. George Wooster as treasurer. 
This organization calls itself the Mer- 
rimack County Industrial Committee. 

And now, since this little venture 
is proving quite a success, would it 
not be an excellent idea if in the other 
communities of our state, a similar 
movement could be started and a like 
plan tried out? 











@ AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS @ 


Compiled by ARTHUR. JOHNSON 
Mustrated by Clizabeth Shurtleff 


THE FAIRIES 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 
1824-1889 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together: 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses, 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 
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They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 
When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lake, 
On a bed of flag-leaves, 
Watching till she wake. 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

If any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite, 

He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather ! 
























CARDS AND KISSES 


Joun Lyty 
1553-1606 


Cupid and my Campaspe play’d With these. the crystal of his brow, 

At cards for kisses—Cupid paid: And then the dimple of his chin: 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, All these did my Campaspe win. 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows; At last he set her both his eyes— 

Loses them too; then down he throws She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

The coral of his lip, the rose O Love! has she done this for thee? 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) ; What shall, alas! become of me? 


PREPARATIONS 
Ny Christ Church MS. 
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Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say ‘I'll be your guest to-morrow night,’ 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand! 


‘Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candle-stick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 








Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 
The dazie o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? ma 





Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place!’ 





Thus, if a king were coming, would we do; 
And ’twere good reason too: 

For ‘tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 
And after all our travail and our cost, 
So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 












Sut at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 
We entertain Him always like a stranger, 
And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger. 
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THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


‘By Joun H. BartLett 


The Granite Monthly is indebted to Ex-Governor Bartlett for the fol- 
lowing first hand account of the Republican National Convention at Cleve- 
land. Readers of every political faith will be interested in his keen analysis 


of the gathering. 


HERE are two ways for opponents 
to attack a Convention, one is to 
say that it was “boss-ridden,” and 

the other is to assert that it was so lead- 
erless that it became “mob-ridden.” 

I might also add, by way of philoso- 
phising, that 
there are two 
ways of be- 
having one’s 
self; one is to 
act so consist- 
ently right that 
discipline is 
unnecessary 
and criticism is 
useless, and 
the other is to 
act as badly as 
one can _ for 
the sake of 
praise when 
one reforms. 

C ont inuing 
this line of dis- 
sertation a lit- 
tle further, one 
might say there 
are twO ways 
of being pro- 
gressive; one 
is to progress 
constantly to- 
ward a right, 
and the other 
is to keep on 
running as fast as one can go without 
regard to where right is located. The 
thoughtless often conclude that the man 
who is going fast is progressive, while 
the fact is that the most progressive man 
in the world is the one who ties to the 
everlasting principles of right and stays 
there. 


Ist. Assistant 
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Postmaster General 


There was a time when it was espec- 
ially important that America be shaken 
out of some of its deep-seated and ob- 
solete ruts, but the danger now is the 
opposite, in that we have been going at 
an excessive, break-neck speed _ so 
long, and_ this 
under the ban- 
ner of “pro- 
gressivism,” 
that we have 


come at last 
into the first 
stages of the 


worst brand of 
radicalism that 
ever ruined a 
country. At 
this epoch in 
our history the 
progressive 
man may be 
the one who 
harks back to 
first principles, 
and is willing 
to cling to the 
doctrines of 
W ash ington. 


Lincoln, and 
the old Con- 
stitution; who 


is willing to 
renew the faith 
and _ sincerity 
of the fathers 
both in government and religion. We 
are getting speed crazy in other lines as 
well as in autoing. 

It was this kind of a background that 
surrounded the picture when the vener- 
able old Republican patriot, the Honor- 
able Theodore E. Burton, stepped out on 
the platform at the Cleveland Co1ven- 




















tion to deliver as Temporary Chairman 
the “keynote” speech. 

Much better than his speech—although 
that was good—was the picture presented 
by this personality in the midst of 15,- 
000 younger people. Burton is an old 
man. He has been a candidate for the 
Presidency. He has been in the United 
States Senate. He is now in the House 
of Representatives. No scratch has ever 
been found on him. No taint of sus- 
picion has ever been nigh unto him. He 
is just a great big four-square man of 
the old school. He has a stentorian 
voice, which, when taken up by the am- 
plifiers and radio, sounded like a call 
from the ages. His appeal might al- 
most be likened to that of a man crying 
to halt a runaway horse. To be sure he 
did not say: “Oh wicked and perverse 
generation,” but he did imply that the 
radicalism of this country which has 
been brought over here in steerage by 
agitators from abroad has found root 
among certain European and Asiatic 
sympathizers, is being taken up by the 
demagogue and humbug in politics as a 
vote-catching proposition, and is now 
boldly attempting to sweep the solid 
American principles away from the safe 
but rocky political shores of our fathers. 

The Convention was not “boss-rid- 
den ;” but it had plently of brains. Like 
any big organization, it hed a board of 
directors, called a National Committee, 
and they made up a program. The Con- 
vention heard the program read and ap- 
proved of it. This is what all political 
conventions aim to do. 

The permanent chairman of the Con- 
vention was Mondell, of Wyoming. He 
is the same Mondell who was Republican 
House Leader for some years, and who 
stands as one of the very strongest men 
in the West. He is a middle-aged man 
of power and judgment whom the radi- 
calism of his state defeated for Congress 
at the last election. His speech was 
short, with no attempt to set forth any 
political doctrine or formula. His func- 
tion was as presiding officer, and as such 
he was successful, although he had not 
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such a crowd to manage as Senator 
Walsh has since had in the Madison 
Square Garden. It doesn’t take quite 
the skill to drive a nice span of family 
horses as it does to steer such a mixed 
aggregation of “speeders” and “balk- 
ers” as invaded “Al” Smith’s town. 

The big work of any convention, of 
course, is to enunciate its principles and 
to elect its candidates. 

The political policies set forth in the 
Republican platform are progressive, I 
believe, in the best and truest sense of 
the word. They are not radical. They 
are not tied up to Wall Street nor reac- 
tionary. Neither are they controlled or 
dictated by the I. W. W. fire-eating ele- 
ment. They constitute a rational view of 
a progressive and rationalized America. 
The only objection to the Republican 
platform as it emanited from the reso- 
lutions committee was that raised by that 
chronic objector, who was present in this 
convention only for the purpose of lay- 
ing the foundation for his new political 
party, that ultra-radical and_ socialist, 
Senator LaFollette. Tae King of radi- 
cals, about 70 years of age, was not 
there in person, although his son and un- 
derstudy was. LaFollette is a great law- 
yer. He has a son who is also a lawyer 
vainly straddling to step in his father’s 
footsteps. They are both pugnacious, 
headstrong, and said to be of very red 
un-American sympathies. They are 
wonderful orators, and in a series of 
years they have sold their radicalism to 
Wisconsin people to such an extent that 
they are able to carry the state for any- 
thing they want. They have done this 
in the name of the Republican Party, al- 
though they fight all Republican Presi- 
dents and all Republican measures ex- 
cept their own. 

LaFollette, in laying a careful founda- 
tion for his long premeditated “bolt,” 
presented to the Convention, through 
that venerable follower, Congressman 


Cooper, his own platform, and moved to 

have it substituted for the platform pre- 

sented by the committee on resolutions. 
The white-bearded radical himself saw 
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the humor in his affrontery, but essaying 
to be a martyr he wildly proclaimed that 
he did not expect the Convention to pass 
his principles because the delegates were 
all so bad and he was so Simon pure. He 
got “booed” some, but both in fair play 
and for a comedy act they kept quiet 
while he pawed the air. 

The consumate “nerve” of the proposi- 
tion is seen when we note that the LaFol- 
lette “amendment” which Cooper was, 
in form at least, motioning Republicans 
to adopt, condemned the Republican ad- 
ministration. He asked them to repudi- 
ate the Mellon plan which is one of the 
greatest assets of the party, and made 
ridiculous thrusts at us in various ways, 
winding up with a bunch of radical 
planks including Government ownership 
of railroads. 

Of course this was a supreme farce. 
He practically said so. LaFollette is not 
a Republican and has not been for years, 
but he has carried the Republican name. 
He simply captured and took over the 
whole Republican organization in Wis- 
consin and is now using it to fight Re- 
publicans in other states. He may be 
sincere, but he is so radical that Debs 4s 
for him, and that’s saying enough. Wis- 
consin has the Soviet political itch, and 
that is all there is to it. Any itch is 
catching. 

The twenty-nine delegates of Wis- 
consin, with one exception, sat in their 
seats and balked at everything that was 
done. To one who was looking for a 
little fun and excitement, they created 
the whole of it. Whenever a good point 
was made in a speech and the crowd got 
up and cheered, the LaFollette bunch re- 
fused to stand up. When Coolidge was 
nominated for President and the motion 
was made to make it unanimous every- 
body stood up and went wild, except the 
LaFollette group, and they sat stolidly 
in their seats, except one. 

They claim to be “for the people” and 
yet they refused to abide by the majority 
rule. They participated in a Republican 
Convention where Coolidge had over a 
thousand votes and they had only 29, and 
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yet they refused to abide by the will of 
so great a majority. They are natural 
agitators. If they were given everything 
they wanted to-day, they would get up a 
new and wilder set of notions and doc- 
trines for to-morrow. They are the in- 
fected nucleus -that leads to socialism, 
communism and_ bolshevism. They 
made one mistake, however, in the Con- 
vention which was greater than all their 
other mistakes. Having refused to 
stand up when the others stood up on 
divers and sundry occasions, finally they 
were tested at a particular moment when 
everyone else was standing, by having 
the band play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ So stubborn were they that they 
even refused to get up at this, and then 
they got the “boos” of the Convention. 
It was more or less of a joke on them 
but they stuck it out. 

When Coolidge was nominated the 
band struck up “Onward Christian Sol- 
dier,”’ everyone stood and sang, and there 
was plainly manifest a thrill of Roose- 
veltism and a kind of religious inspira- 
tion was in the atmosphere, as if a cru- 
sade had begun and yet it never touched 
these dogged-chinned followers of La- 
Follette. They were there determined 
to lay the foundation for a “bolt” al- 
though no real opportunity or excuse was 
found. 

Calvin Coolidge was placed in nomi- 
nation by a man who also bore the name 
of “Burton.” These two men of the 
same name are personally widely dif- 
ferent. Dr. Burton, the young preacher 
and college president and old-time friend 
of Mr. Coolidge, came into that Conven- 
tion as unaccustomed to politics as a 
Tammany leader would be unaccustomed 
to a pulpit. He brought with him a 
religious atmosphere and tone which was 
wholesome, refreshing, inspiring, and 
uplifting. He had none of the grandilo- 
quent phrases of the old-time political 
orator. He talked about Coolidge as a 
boy and a man as flippantly and enter- 
tainly as if he was spinning yarns in a 
country store, and yet he did it with a 
charm of imagination mingled with de- 
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lightful philosophy that made him as en- 
tertaining a speaker as one ever heard. 
Dr. Burton was once president of Smith 
College in the home town of President 
Coolidge. He has been president of the 
University of Minnesota, and is now 
president of the University of Michigan. 
He is “red-haired,” resembling the Presi- 
dent in that respect. He has a wonder- 
ful brain, a tongue even more wonder- 
ful, and a line of social and human phil- 
osophy which reminds one of the tongue 
of Philips Brooks. He has known Cool- 
idge intimately and believes him born, 
bred and trained to the leadership of a 
great people in a great era. He simply 
told those one thousand delegates little 
personal and vitalizing things about 
President Coolidge which made them 
surer than ever that they had the right 
man. 

What the American people are hunt- 
ing for just now more than at any other 
time in American history is a man whom 
they can trust. More than nine-tenths 
of the American people believe that Cool- 
idge is thoroughly honest and can be 
trusted to do the right thing in any and 
every emergency, and, regardless of po- 
litical faith, that is what they want. Dr. 
Burton added bits of evidence on evi- 
dence, and fact on fact which have de- 
veloped in the life of Mr. Coolidge to 
prove his case. 

It didn’t take Dr. Burton’s speech to 
nominate Coolidge. He would have been 
nominated anyway, but after Dr, Burton 
had spoken every man in the audience, 
except the twenty-nine from Wisconsin, 
were ready to get out and fight for Cal- 
vin Coolidge, believing that the country 
needed just such a man at this time. 

After all, the right kind of a man as 
President is more important than a right 
platform. The platform is but words. 
A President is a personality and has a 
character. A platform deals with issues 
and things which the party thinks it sees 
ahead. The President has to deal with 
thousands of things which nobody has 
foreseen. He has to deal with them as 
they arise, sometimes on the spur of the 
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moment. He 
crises. 

Calvin Coolidge is his own platform. 
It often seems trite and uninteresting to 
talk about the issues set forth in party 
platforms. I suppose most of the think- 
ing people who will read this article have 
not read the political platforms of the 
two great parties, nor the LaFollette 
platform. They will recall very little 
of either platform, even if they have 
read them. No doubt they will recall 
that the Republicans in their platform: 
said in effect that McAdoo was as crook- 
ed as Fall. And they will also recall 
that the Democratic platform said in ef- 
fect that Fall was crooked and that Mc- 
Adoo was O. K. The people have 
read about this Fall-McAdoo _ scandal 
sufficiently to come to their own con- 
clusions. The fact is, however, that af- 
ter the most desperate efforts and the 
most pernicious lying that was ever at- 
tempted not the slightest bit of mud ever 
got within a thousand miles of Calvin 
Coolidge. He stands out the more con- 
spicuously clean because of this desper- 
ate atempt to besmear him. 

But I was speaking of the platforms. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous difference 
in the platforms is that relating to the 
League of Nations. The Republicans 
declare positively against it, and the Dem- 
ocrats declare practically in its favor. 
The Democrats would like to be able to 
carry out the Wilson policies and go into 
the League of Nations, but they are 
afraid the American people -are against 
them and so, while they virtually declare 
in favor of it, they are pussyfooting a 
little. Davis is for the League and aided 
President Wilson in formulating it. 

The Republicans declare in favor of 
economy and lower taxes. They cite 
their record in reducing the taxes by 25 
per cent, and declare their determination 
to run the Government so economically 
that they can reduce them still further. 
This will really be the great issue of the 
campaign because taxes touch every 
pocketbook. Nearly everyone has been 
oppressed by taxation, and the country 


is put in exceptional 
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has come to a point where it must simply 
call a ‘halt on public extravagance. Cool- 
idge is a man of infinite courage, and he 
seems to be almost a prophetic person- 
age to lead the American people out of 
its profligate taxation policy back to 
reasonable and decent taxation. To do 
this he must strike some hard blows; and 
he has struck them. He is running the 
-Government now on about three billions 
a year, whereas the Democrats were 
spending about six billions a year just be- 
-fore this administration came in. He 
reduced the national debt one billion dol- 
lars last-year. He has got the best busi- 
ness organization of the Government that 
it ever had. 

The Republican platform states as fol- 
lows: “The right of the Government to 
regulate, supervise and control public 
utilities we believe should be strengthen- 
ed.” This is a progressive declaration 
in favor of . keeping all railroads and 
other agencies upon which the public de- 
pend within the strong grasp and control 
of the Federal Government; in other 
words, to protect the people against ag- 
gressions from these sources. The Dem- 
ocrats go no farther than this, but La- 
Follette wants the Government to own the 
railroads and run them. Of course, each 
platform praises its own party all that the 
facts will stand. We expect that. And, 
of course, they attack the other party all 
that the facts will stand. And we expect 
that. But I respectfully ask anyone to 
read the Republican platform and to de- 
termine for himself or herself if. it isn’t a 
progressive, high-minded, well-balanced 
promulgation of principles. The talk that 
it is reactionary is pure bunk. 

President Coolidge knows the rural life 
of the country. He knows what farm- 
ing is and what it means. He is as deter- 
mined to aid the farmer as anyone can 
possibly be. The Republican platform 
pledges to “take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture, industry, and labor, 
which was destroyed by the Democratic 
Party through an unfortunate administra- 
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tion of legislation passed as war-time 
measures.” 

Of course, no party can make corn 
grow. The proposition to fix the price 
of wheat and corn and have the Govern- 
ment guarantee that price is one of the 
proposed radical remedies. But it hasn’t 
been the policy of the American Govern- 
ment to go into the price-fixing business. 
If the price of wheat was fixed at $2 per 
bushel when supply and demand would 
make it sell for $1 per bushel, it is very 
evident that the poor people of the coun- 
try who eat bread would have to pay this 
arbitrary amount. If the Government 
can fix the price of wheat, why would it 
not fix the price of all other articles. 
When we get into that realm we get in- 
to the realm of socialism and commun- 
ism. The Government must see to it 
that there is competition, free and fair, 
and that monopolies, particularly in the 
necessities of life, are crushed. But to 
arbitrarily fix the price of everything 
that everyone sells or buys would undo 
the very foundations upon which Am- 
erican business has always rested. 

President Coolidge was the first Pres- 
ident to act under the “elastic tariff,” 
raising the duty on wheat which came in 
from Canada, thus aiding the farmers 
in the wheat states. This took courage 
and initiative, and was really very pro- 
gressive action. 

The Republican platform declares that 
in the event of a coal strike the “control 
and distribution” must be invoked to 
prevent profiteering. President Cool- 
idge, as a New Englander, knows that to 
control coal distribution is necessary at 
times and in this the platform is as pro- 
gressive as any. 

The Republican platform stands for a 
reasonable tariff to protect American 
labor against foreign competition. 

Thus the Republicans have a right to 
feel that both its platform and its candi- 
dates are not only safe but rationally 
progressive. 

The Convention took some time to find 
the man it wanted for Vice President. 
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There has been some talk that it didn’t 
take the man the “bosses” wanted. Per- 
sonally, I saw no indication of “bosses” 
anywhere. I heard many delegates inquir- 
ing, hoping to get a tip as to who the 
President or Chairman Butler wanted, 
but no tips were given out. They simply 
voted until they had nominated Mr. Low- 
den, who told them in advance there were 
reasons why he could not take it and who 
insisted upon those reasons. Then they 
finally hit upon General Charles G. 
Dawes, a most happy solution. General 
Dawes was in France with the Army 
and one of the most conspicuous Gener- 
als in the war. He was a volunteer and 
his masterful brain and genius did much 
to help win the war. This was a com- 
plete recognition of the ex-service man. 
General Dawes is a genius. He is a fi- 
nancial genius, perhaps on a parity with 
Secretary Mellon. He has a plan for 
the solution of the financial problems of 
Europe which has attracted the attention 
and perhaps the consent of the world. 
It is a source of great pride to Ameri- 
cans that out of the chaos which has 
reigned since the war we should produce 
a genius who should set forth a formula 
which would rejuvenate the world, finan- 
cially ; that is General Dawes, our candi- 


date for Vice-President. He is big 
enough to be President. Some accuse 
him of being a banker. So heis. Any 


American lad who has a genius for fig- 
ures, mathematics, and money, may be- 
come a banker. Why not? When it 
gets so that America doesn’t afford the 
opportunity for a poor boy to become a 
banker, then it is no longer America. 
But I suppose I should be writing 
about the Convention. Everyone knows 
what a big national convention is like, be- 
cause they read the papers and hear it on 
their radiophones. All conventions, 
however, are not just the same. The 
Republican Convention was not stupid. 
It was not dull. There was a spirit of 
progress and reform dominant in it which 
was really thrilling. There was a won- 
derful magnetism about this Vermont 
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farm lad who has come to the front at 
a time of national peril to lead us, which 
almost suggests the leadership of that 
young man which Illinois produced in 
the days of ’6l. 

The Convention lacked many of the 
old-time leaders. I have been to four 
national conventions. One looked in 
vain for Depew, Penrose, Cannon, Root, 
Mann, and many others of the old school 
who had passed on. It was distinctly a 
younger crowd who were running things. 
To tell the truth, there was a very dis- 
tinct atmosphere of rejuvenation. Sen- 
ator Lodge was there, and although 
many jibes have since been thrown at 
him, he was apparently very contented to 
sit by as an adviser and let the younger 
men run things. He was neither sulky 
nor sour. 

The presence of women in such large 
numbers and the election of women on 
the National Committee in equal num- 
bers and authority with the men was a 
very noticeable and conspicuous thing. 
On the platform sat the National Com- 
mittee and many distinguished guests. 
William J. Bryan was there as a Hearst 
reporter. Every big pen-pusher’ in 
America was there. New Hampshire's 
woman writer, Mrs. Keyes, watched all 
from the stage. 

The Republican Convention had sense 
enough not to stir up any religious con- 
tests or antagonisms. It recognized the 
true American doctrine of religious tol- 
eration. It put Americanism first. It 
was not because all classes and all re- 
ligions were not represented in the Con- 
vention, because they were. If an at- 
tempt had been made to start something, 
it would have been found that there 
were many who belonged to the Ku Klux 
Klan, or their sympathizers, in that Con- 
vention and many who were just as much 
opposed; but all seemed rational enough 
to hark back to first American principles. 
It was such harking back as that which 
I call progressive. 

The honest American people, the 
great body of the middle class of Ameri- 
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can folks who have their families to 
support, desire that the ship of state 
shall go steadily on, that our fine Amer- 
ican institutions shall not be disturbed, 
that employment, which calls for capital, 
shall remain steady, that prosperity shall 
- reign, that taxation shall not be burden- 
some, and that all shall be permitted to 
enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. This great body of Ameri- 
can people do not desire to go off on any 
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radical tangent or introduce any seeds of 
socialism, communism, or other foreign 
political diseases into this country, nor 
do they desire Wall Street rule. It is as 
progressive to stand against a wrong as 
it is to push forward to secure a right. 
This is the spirit which seemed to me to 
dominate the Republican National Con- 
vention. It is the spirit which President 
Coolidge personifies, and I believe it 
was the spirit of that Convention. 











Calvin Coolidge on his father’s farm 


at Plymouth, Vermont. 























LEADERSHIP 


To Calvin Coolidge 
From The Vermonter 


I know a pine tree on a northern hill; 


It stands high-placed—where all the strong winds blow, 


Its green boughs whisper in the summer breeze, 
Or bend, still green, beneath the winter’s snow. 
The trees that cluster in the sheltered vale, 
When painted Autumn flaunts her colors gay, 
Fling all their bright leaves to the freshening gale, 
And, ’neath the snow, hide their dead leaves away. 
Net so the pine, it stands unchanged, still clad 

In living green, when all else green lies dead. 

Its roots sink deep within the rock-ribbed soil, 
But God’s own sunshine rests upon its head. 


I know a man from out those silent hills; 

The vigor of the north is in his veins, 
Something of that gray granite of the cliff 
Sustains his will, each purpose high sustains. 
The storms of bitterness and rage and hate 
That sweep the path to which his feet must hold 
Drive weaker men down from their high estate; 
They leave him calm, unshaken, self-controlled. 
Well grounded in the simple verities, 

Untouched by taint of avarice or guile, 

Deep rooted in traditions of the past, 

His heart lies in the sunshine of God’s smile. 


—Ella M. Hazen. 


Brooklyn 








DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


By JAmEs F. 


am pleasled to comply with your 
request and give you my impres- 
sion of the National Democratic 
convention recently held in New 
York, in which it was my privilege to 


Hon. JoHN 


act as a New Hampshire delegate, the 
fourth in which I have thus served; a 
convention the longest in our political 
history and in many respects the most 
notable, being held at a period when 
the people throughout the country 


vention 
than existed between the recent dem- 


BRENNAN 


were able to follow in detail the pro- 
ceeding by radio. 


The history of our national con- 
shows no greater contrast 





W. Davis 
Democratic Candidate for President of the United States 


ocratic convention in New York and 
that of the republican convention 
held a month ago in Cleveland. At 
the Cleveland convention the dele- 
gates merely ratified the republican 
candidate for president who had been 
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selected long before and adopted the 
party platform which had been pre- 
pared for it; a platform which had 
been selected nicely fitted to the can- 
didate and to the existing exigencies 
and was quickly accepted exactly as 
written, without discussion or com- 
ment. It was quite different in New 
York, where the democratic party 
platform was formulated only after 
several public hearings before the 
platform committee and was fully dis- 
cussed not only in the committee 
room but on the floor of the conven- 
tion and was finally adopted by a 
unanimous vote, followed by the long 
balloting and final selection of candi- 
dates for the president and vice-pres- 
ident. The notable, almost unprece- 
dented fact being, that, after the long- 
est convention contest known in our 
history, there was formulated a 
matchless platform which squarely 
met every issue in the present cam- 
paign and there were selected uncriti- 
cizable candidates. All without a 
dissenting vote and amid the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Is it any wonder that one of these 
conventions was short and smooth 
while the other was long and agitated? 

Where now are the scoffers at this 
democratic convention? Suddenly 
quiet are my republican friends who 
were wishing that “this confounded 
balloting would get off the radio.” 
Suddenly sobered are they by the 
emergence of John W. Davis. A few 
days ago their wishes fathering the 
impatient query “Why don’t the dem- 
crats renominate So-and-so or So-and- 
so and done with it?” That was when 
lesser lights were the figures of the 
hour and the republicans were happy. 

And if a democrat may be justly 
proud of the result of his convention 
he may also be proud of its method. 
What of his number of ballots if vital 
questions get discussed in any un- 
bossed open meeting? The party 
and the country benefit. In this way 
were Washington and Lincoln thrown 
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before the world. And now Davis. 

As I was sitting in the convention 
during one of the many boiling point 
periods to my ears came a worried 
voice: “Oh what a long discussion 
and balloting; the republican conven- 
tion at Cleveland was so nice, short 
and smooth; I am wondering if it 
would not be good policy for us to 
adopt the same method and get 
through more quickly.” That was an 
expression of Americanism of little 
faith. Nice and smooth, indeed. A 
better evaluation was that by the new 
republic: “The Democratic party is 
showing an amount of sheer political 
vitality which by comparison makes 
the republican party look like a neu- 
rotic recluse.” Better also is the ver- 
dict of Mark Sullivan: “Let us state 
the real fact and say that this Demo- 
cratic convention was one of the best 
national conventions of either party 
held in recent years. It was un- 
bossed, it took its own measure of 
every leader that tried to dominate 
it, it fought out the convictions of its 
various factions, it came to its own 
conclusions and in the end it unani- 
mously nominated the best one of 
twenty or thirty candidates who were 
before it.” 

I would supplement these observa- 
tions with a paragraph by that keen 
political student, Claude G. Bowers, 
author of “Party Battles.” It is 
easier to boss a republican conven- 


tion for reasons not far to seek. 
Temperamentally the republicans are 
more responsive to the whip. The 


politicians of both parties know that 
and count upon it in campaigns. An 
unpopular nomination in a republican 
convention and the republican voters 
can be whipped into line; make an 
unpopular nomination in a democratic 
convention and among the democratic 
voters there is a revolt-note the Pal- 
mer and Buckner deflection in 1896 
and that from candidate Alton B. 
Parker in 1904. The Harding nomi- 
nation was not popular, but the re- 
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publican voters fell into line. Tem- 
peramentally the delegates to repub- 
lican conventions are used to the 
whip. 

We have no regrets today. Our 
convention was the more vital, the 
more human assembly, a_ veritable 
tribunal of discussion of issues and 
candidates by the people in the man- 
ner of our far-distant forbears seeking 
and determined to find its best man. 

A thousand ballots were not too 





readers of 


Many the GRANITE 
MoNnTHLY will readily recognize in the 
above photgoraph Honorable Elias M. 
Cheney Senior Editor of the Granite 
State Free Press of Lebanon and the 
Honorable James F. Brennan of Peter- 
boro. Mr. Cheney is on a visit to his 
former home in Peterboro and Mr. Bren- 
nan ‘has just returned from the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Madison Square 
Garden. One of them, a life long repub- 
lican, and the other a staunch democrat, 
it is easy to see the trend of their con- 
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many if John W. Davis is the outcome. 

I came away from the convention 
scarcely able to realize that it had at 
last been able to struggle out of the 
miasma of factional strife which had 
gripped it and unite in naming a man 
with the rugged honesty of a Grover 
Cleveland and with the intellectual 
qualities of a Woodrow Wilson, the 
kind of a man whom the American 
people will be proud to have in the 
White House. 





versation. Perhaps the above scene is 
typical of every village in New Hamp- 
shire this autumn. At any rate it is 
typical of the older generation in New 
Hampshire,—a _ generation which has 
ever evinced an intense interest in poli- 
tics. It would be a fine thing for the 
Granite State if the younger men and 
women would follow their example. 

The GRANITE MONTHLY is indebted to 
the Peterboro Transcript for the above 
photograph. 














THE STATE’S GROWING FAMILY 


By A. O. Morse 


‘\ J HEN the Rev. Millard F. Hardy 
of Nelson, N. H., of the class 
of 1874, came back to the Uni- 

versity of New Hampshire for Com- 

mencement this spring he compared his 
class of fifty years ago with the classes 
to-day. “We were a well organized 
class,” the said. “Henry Sawyer of 

North Weare was president. I was 

vice president. Sawyer was secretary. 

I was treasurer. There were two of us 

in the class, you see. That's why it is 

hard for me to comprehend this univer- 
sity to-day with nearly 1200 students.” 

Equally amazed 

were the return- 

ing alumni of 

the class of 1914 

to find that in 

the ten years 
since they grad- 
uated the col- 
lege has more 
than tripled in 

size, from a 

total of 385 in 

1913-14 to 1188 

during the past 

year, exclusive 
of the Summer 

School. Nor 

does this in- 

crease, which long ago brought serious 
problems to the university and has now 
created a situation which is acute, appear 
to be slackening. Even if the freshman 
class this fall were to be no larger than 
last year’s and allowing for the normal 
falling off in the upper classes, the total 
enrollment would be increased next 
year by nearly 100 due to larger classes 
moving up. But the freshman class 
this fall will be considerably larger than 
last year’s. On July 18, two months 


before the opening of college, 348 fresh- 
men had been acceped, 60 more than 
had been accepted at that date last year. 

Since the conditions which have been 
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responsible for the increase up to this 
time are still in existence, it seems cer- 
tain that this trend will continue for some 
time to come, unless of course, the uni- 
versity is forced by lack of dormitory 
space and class rooms to refuse admis- 
sion to some who apply. The records 
of the State Board of Education give a 
very positive basis for predicting a con- 
tinued increase. In the past four years 
the number of students enrolled in the 
high schools has increased by nearly 
5,000. Moreover, four years ago seven 
out of every 100 students who entered 
the first grade 
went to college, 
whereas now the 
number has in- 
creased to 11. 
Who are these 
young people 
who are throng- 
ing to the state 
university, and 
where do they 
come from? In 
the first place, 
from last year’s 
records 893 are 
men and 295 
women. The 
great majority 
of them come from New Hamp- 
shire homes, from farm homes, village 
homes and city homes. Every county 
in the state is well represented. Nearly 
every town has sent students; 144 New 
Hampshire towns were represented last 
year. Many, probably a majority of 
the students, are sent by parents who 
have not had a college education them- 
selves but wish to give their children the 
best preparation they can. It is inspir- 
ing to learn of instances of determination 
and courage on the part of fathers and 
mothers to put these sons and daughters 
through college. There was a mother 
who in addition to taking care of a large 
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family cooked in the kitchen of the col- 
lege dining ‘hall while her eldest son 
worked his way through. Many fathers 
and mothers have had the vision to plan 
and save to give their children the ad- 
vantage of a college education, as did 
Mr. Levi French of Contoocook, who 
planted an apple orchard the year his 
son was born, which should pay the boy’s 
way through. On the profit of this or- 
chard young Mr. French came to the 
university, specialized in orcharding and 
graduated in the class of 1923. Grad- 
uates of many other colleges have seen 
fit to send their children to the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and last year ten 
students were children of graduates. It 
will be only a short time before many of 
the alumni will have sons and daughters 
at the university. 

That a very large proportion of the 
students come from families of small or 
moderate means is shown by the large 
number who are able to attend only by 
the assistance of scholarships and schol- 
arship loans and by the fact that 49 per 
cent are earning a part of their expenses. 
Many are employed on the university 
farm, in the dining hall, as janitors in 
the dormitories and many find work in 
the stores, restaurants, and homes of the 
town. Several men specializing in poul- 
try have operated commercial plants not 
far from the campus and have been able 


to pay their college expenses and have 
graduated with a bank account. 

During last year in an effort to deter- 
mine the cost of attending the university, 
students were asked to volunteer state- 
ments of their expenses. These show 
that the average total cost per year to 
the student is $666. Individual reports 
show that some students are going 
through the year at as low a cost as $425, 
a large part of which they are earning. 
One student who kept an exact record 
of his expenses for freshman year re- 
ported as follows: 


Fees $52.90 
Room rent . 65.00 
3oard 219.63 
Clothing 30.84 
Books 26.85 
Travel 6.73 
Incidentals 55.88 
Making a total cost of $457.83 


This student had the advantage of a 
state scholarship which covered the tui- 
tion charge of $75. He earned during 
the period covered in his account 
$294.91. 

While recitations, lectures, laboratory 
work and examinations and preparation 
for all of these are the most important 
part of the student’s life, he obtains a 
very vital part of his education not in the 
class room but in some one or more of 























the organizations conducted or author- 


ized by the university. Four musical 
organizations, an orchestra, band, men’s 
glee club, women’s glee club, give con- 
certs during the year, assist at the week- 
ly convocation of the entire student body, 
and what is more important, give an op- 
portunity for students musically inclin- 
ed to enjoy concert training under an 
experienced director. A series of con- 
certs by the best musicians in the coun- 
try is given each year at an extremely 
small cost to the student. “Mask and 
Dagger,” the dramatic association, has 
established a reputation for brilliant pre- 
sentations of important modern and his- 
toric plays. Among others it has given 
recently Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” “Dul- 
cy,” Milton’s “Comus” and Yeats’ “The 
Land of Heart’s Desire.” 

The undergraduates publish a cred- 
itable weekly newspaper, “The New 
Hampshire,” which offers excellent ex- 
periences in reporting, editing, and ad- 
vertising to those who intend to enter 
the field of journalism or who wish prac- 
tice in writing for publication. Each year 
the students publish a year book, “The 
Granite.” 

Apart from the Greek letter fraterni- 
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ties and sororities which are primarily 
social, there are many societies and clubs 
for the promotion of some field of col- 
lege work. In the first place there is at 
the university a chapter of the national 
honorary society Phi Kappa Phi. To 
this society, of which many of the facul- 
ty are members, are elected those seniors 
whose work for the four years. places 
them in the highest fifteen per cent of 
their class. There are honor societies in 
agriculture, in physics, in biology, in 
literature, in French, in Spanish, in 
chemistry; there are the “Aggie” Club, 
the Engineering Club, the Forestry Club, 
the Home Economics Club. These or- 
ganizations create and sustain that in- 
terest and enthusiasm without which 
there can be no scholarship. And then 
of course the management of each of 
these organizations gives the student ex- 
cellent training in administration, in busi- 
ness and in co-operation. Recently 
among the colleges there has been re- 
newed interest in debating and the de- 
bating society at New Hampshire has 
been increasingly active. Its teams have 
debated creditably with several of the 
best teams in the East and through inter- 
collegiate, interfraternity and forum de- 
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bates many of its members have learned 
to express themselves clearly before an 
audience and to prepare and test argu- 
ments. 

The word “team” in connection with 
college connotes to most people athletics, 
but there are other kinds of college teams 
and they, too, have their victories. Each 
year the university sends out a number 
of agricultural judging teams such as 
the Dairy Products Judging Team which 
last fall won first place at the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield in com- 
petition with teams from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. Last year the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. sent out sixteen 
deputation teams comprising 47 men 
and 24 women, to conduct religious 
meetings and community entertainments 
throughout the state. 

With a community of 1200 young men 
and women there is a large and varied 
program of social affairs, but of course 
all the students do not attend all the 
events; each chooses those in which he 
is most interested. There are several 
major affairs participated in by all the 
students. One of these is University 
Day in early fall when the sophomores 
and freshmen become acquainted in the 
rope-pull and the cane rush and the stu- 
dents meet as one body for the first time 
of the year. On New Hampshire Day 
in May every member of the university 
joins in improving the campus and the 
athletic fields and in constructing and 
painting additional recreational equip- 
ment such as ski jump and _ bleachers. 
At noon dinner is served on the campus 
and at night there is a dance. In the 
fall the agricultural students hold their 
famous Aggie Fair, a small but com- 
plete agricultural exposition. With the 
increase in interest in winter sports the 
Winter Carnival, introduced only a year 
or two ago, is becoming an important 
university affair. The completion of an 
unusually fine ski jump and the fact that 
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a New Hampshire student, Gunnar 
Michelson, is holder of the intercollegiate 
ski jump championship have added many 
new enthusiasts to the Outing Club, 
which promotes winter sports. ; 
Every Wednesday afternoon all the 
students meet for an hour in the Gym- 
nasium, ‘the only building into which 
they can squeeze, and are addressed by 
someone of state or world importance. 
At one of these meetings recently Presi- 
dent Little of the University of Maine 
stated that athletics is the greatest con- 
tribution of American undergraduates 
to the educational world. And surely 
physical recreation is largely responsible 
for the good health and fine physique of 
our students. As soon as the freshmen 
arrive they are given a thorough physical 
examination and it is surprising how 
many of them from the country as well 
as from the city show deficiencies in 
health, due to faulty diet, incorrect pos- 
ture and other causes. A record is kept 
of these examinations and students show- 
ing deficiencies are interviewed and told 


‘how to go about improving their con- 


dition. |Special corrective classes are 
held for those who will profit by them. 
The university athletic program is 
two-fold. There is the intercollegiate 
program for varsity and freshman teams 
in football, baseball, basketball, track 
and cross country. There is also a com- 
prehensive program of intra-mural 
sports in which every physically fit stu- 
dent may participate and must during 
his first two years.. Sports from which 
the student may choose are _ football, 
basketball, track, cross country, soccer, 
boxing, skiing, snowshoeing, swimming 
and gymnasium work. There is a simi- 
lar program, including also hockey, 
bowling, rifle and archery, for the wo- 
men and it is required for three years. 
This program of athletics for everyone 
is meeting with hearty response from 
the students and has helped the univer- 
sity keep a splendid record of health. 














THE REVOLT IN THE NORTHWEST 


By Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD OF MINNESOTA 


Why is Senator LaFollette running for the Presidency? 


the farmer in the northwest? 


What is the matter with 


We in New England are for the most part followers of President Calvin Coolidge. 


We believe in him, we trist him, we greatly admire him. 


We feel no need of a third 


party. There is with us no serious insurgency, no revolt against the two major parties. 
But out in the northwest, Senator LaFollette is running for the presidency, backing 


a platform to us radical. 


Though we do not agree with these people, yet we must realize that they represent 
large and very important agricultural and industrial sections in our country, that they 


are very earnest, very intelligent, and very determined. 


It is wise and well that we in 


the east should be familiar with and understand their purpose and their point of view. 

In this article Senator Shipstead, one of the farmer labor senators, outlines the 
reasons for the discontent of the northwestern farmer, his remedies and his purpose: 
It is this discontent that has made possible the candidacy of Senator LaFollette. 


BOUT sixty years ago, marking 
A the beginning of the era following 
the Civil War, the Northwest was 
just beginning to “Settle Up.” Vast 
areas of free land were thrown open to 
settlement under the Homestead Act, and 
the Pre-emption Act, and large areas of 
“Railroad Land” and land located under 
“Agricultural Callege Scrip” could be 
bought at a few dollars per acre. This 
opening of large areas of free or cheap, 
fertile land brought an influx of settlers 
from the New England States, the Cen- 
tral Eastern States, and from Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries and Ireland, 
—all tillers of the soil,—all loving liberty 
and endowed with the will to work out 
their own destiny under a flag which 
guaranteed them the right to “Life, Lib- 
erty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 
They broke the prairies, cleared the 
forests, built churches, schools, roads 
and villages. With the people came the 
railroads to render the very vital service 
of carrying freight and passengers. 
After a few years had gone by some 
of the farmers came to believe that the 
railroads were charging extortionately 
high prices for hauling grain and other 
freight, and that the uncontrolled power 
of the railroads to fix rates “at all the 
traffic will bear” was a serious handicap 
to the development of the country and 
was causing an unjust burden upon the 
backs of the farmers who produced the 
freight. The farmers felt that the rail- 
roads were entitled to a fair compensa- 
tion for services rendered but that the 


power to charge whatever they pleased 
was an interference with their Constitu- 
tional right to “The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness,” because it gave the railroad owner 
too large a share of the price that his 
wheat sold for at the terminal market. 
So the farmers formed an organization 
to compel the State Legislature to pass 
laws regulating freight and passenger 
rates in order to do justice to the farm- 
ers without injuring the railroads. 

The proposal that the State govern- 
ment should regulate the “business of 
railroading was looked upon as a very 
dangerous precedent by many good 
people. Newspapers and _ politicians 
called it “An unwarranted interference 
with private business.” It was called a 
“Radical Idea.” A twenty year political 
battle was waged with the result that a 
law was passed fixing freight and pass- 


_enger rates. 


With the railroads came the Line Ele- 
vators owned by the large milling com- 
panies and large exporters of wheat. 
They paid the farmer whatever price 
they wished to pay him for his wheat. 
Usually there was no competition. Their 
system of weighing, grading and dock- 
age often left the farmer only a small 
share for his labor in producing the 
wheat. Then came the time that the 
farmers demanded that the State Legis- 
lature should pass laws protecting the 
weighing, grading and docking their 
grain. This was also looked upon as 
“An unwarranted interference with priv- 
ate business.” It was also called “Radi- 
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calism Gone Rampant.” At last, the 
idea gained ground that it was the busi- 
ness of the State to “interfere” in order 
to protect the producer and laws were 
enacted for their protection. 

Then followed an era of State regula- 
tion of monopolies until the idea became 


prevalent that the State was too small 


and weak to regulate and control trusts 
and monopolies and that the State legis- 
latures were too easily controlled by the 
railroads and other trusts through their 
control of newspapers and_ lobbies. 
Therefore, the farmers said, the Feder- 
al government being so much stronger 
can regulate better, more uniformly and 
more efficiently and will not be so easily 
controlled by those it should control. 
This idea found its principal exponent 
in Theodore Roosevelt and became the 
prevailing opinion of American states- 
men, despite the fact that it was called 
“Radical” and “Unwarranted interfer- 
ence with private business.” 

The purposes of this regulative lesio- 
lation and the principles running all 
through it have been the protection of 
the people against unjust extortion by 
monopolies and trusts controlling the 
necessities of life through their control 
of coal, iron, transportation and money. 
With what result? After twenty-five 
years of government regulation, freight 
and passenger rates are higher to-day 
than for forty years. In the face of ex- 
ports of wheat, the largest in the Na- 


tion’s ‘history (221 million bushels aver-_ 


age for the last three years,—pre-war 
average 57 million bushels), the farm- 
ers are receiving for their wheat less than 
the cost of production. Coal has more 
than doubled. in price; clothing, ma- 
chinery, building material, all are mono- 
poly controlled and selling at mono- 
poly prices; farmers are losing their 
farms; small independent bankers 
are forced out of business; monopolies 
are controlling newspapers and public 
opinion and hence legislation, while 
through their control of legislation they 
are escaping taxes. by adding those taxes 
to the price of the goods to the con- 
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sumer (who is, in the last analysis, either 
a farmer or a laborer,)—all this results 
in the wealth produced being taken from 
the producer of wealth and concentrated 
in the hands of the “Collectors of 
Wealth,” because twenty-five: years of 
government controlling arid regulating 
the trusts and monopolies, show that the 
trusts and monopolies control and regu- 
late the government. They have proven 
to be stronger than the people. There- 
fore, they, control the government. 

The people of the Northwest believe 
that because of this control the govern- 
ment has -been: used for purposes for 
which it should not be used. Instead of 
being used to protect the people, it is 
being used to protect the monopolies 
that oppress the people. Therefore, they 
say “The-people must again get control 
of the government in order that they may 
use it to protect themselves and _ their 
children in their right to Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

To entirely understand Senator Ship- 
stead it is necessary to know that there 
are two so-called “Farmer Labor” Par- 
ties. One of these was the party which 
attempted national organization and ran 
a candidate for President in 1920. The 
other is the Farmer Labor Party .of 


Minnesota. They are entirely different 
organizations. Senator Shipstead be- 
longs to the Farmer Labor Party of 
Minnesota. 


Both his parents were Norwegians 
who immigrated to Minnesota in the 
early days and became prosperous farm- 
ers. Henrik Shipstead now forty-three 
years old, was sent from the little town 
of New London, Minnesota to the Nor- 
mal School and afterwards to the school 
of dentistry of Northwestern University 
in Chicago. He practiced his profession 
and invested in farming lands much of 
which he farmed himself, but his prin- 
cipal interest was always in politics. He 
read American history and law and grad- 
ually came to have a great reputation in 
that part of the State for his wide read- 
ing as well as. for his cool.judgment on 
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current questions. When asked how he 
happened to go into politics himself he 
said: “I just got so mad!” 

He is tall and powerfully built, slow 
in speech until aroused and then speaks 
with great fluency. He defeated Sena- 
tor Kellogg whom President Harding 
then sent as Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. Senator Shipstead was at 
once put upon the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, which is con- 
sidered an exceptional honor for a new 
comer. As a member of that Commit- 
tee he was called upon to speak in exe- 
cutive session upon the confirmation of 
Mr. Kellogg. It was universally com- 
mented amang his colleagues that his 
speech betrayed extraordinary tact. His 
speeches the past winter have been the 
opposite of popular addresses. They 
have been for the most part dry techni- 
cal discussions of financial matters filled 
with tables of statistics. Senator Ship- 
stead was summed up by a brilliant 
Washington correspondent as “A Repub- 
lican A.W.O.L.” (Absent without leave.) 

Shipstead is one of the steadiest per- 
sonalities in the Senate. To know him 
is to be convinced that there must be a 
terrific deal of public sentiment about out 
there to so stir this slow and glacial per- 
son into heat or motion. 

There be those who like to-know of a 
man by knowing of his wife. Mrs. 
Shipstead is very pretty, with rosy com- 
plexion and brown eyes and a delicately 
aquiline nose. She is very quick in 
speech and gesture and has already a 
reputation in Washington for her wit 
and vivacity. She is more ardent in her 
politics even than her husband, and 
glories in the difficulties of the campaign 
which they won and in which she work- 
ed side by side with her husband. 

Mrs. Shipstead is the daughter of a 
wealthy owner of country stores about 
Minnesota. Neither Senator or Mrs. 
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Shipstead has that certain picturesque 
lack of social experience which com- 
mend a new “Radical” to the newspaper 
men and give him a lot of publicity. Mrs. 
Shipstead knows as much about pretty 
clothes and recent books and ideas as 
other people and is just as kind a neigh- 
bor and helpful friend as the women we 
know in Peterborough or Nashua or 
Manchester or Snowville. She does not 
milk a cow with any greater frequency 
than a woman of the same income would 
in New Hampshire. I may add much to 
the regret of the newspaper photogra- 
phers. Indeed, she is socially one of the 
most charming of the Senatorial wives in 
Washington. 

Senator Shipstead is one of LaFol- 
lette’s lieutenants although he has not 
been an especially intimate personal 
friend of the LaFollette family. The 
conditions which produced Shipstead 
would have produced him anyhow, if 
LaFollette had not been there. His 
state of mind is briefly this: We have 
been promised again and again by the 
old parties that the people and not cer- 
tain few special interests would be given 
control of the government. We have 
hoped and been betrayed again and 
again. Now we are through. We trust 
neither the Democratic Machine nor the 
Republican machine. We see the same 
hands pulling the strings whichever 
party is dancing the steps. Now we 
will try by the traditional processes of 
American legal political action to bring 
the government into close contact and 
direct responsibility to the people who 
make it. We will try to see that the in- 
terests represented in Washington shall 
be those of the farmers of the country 
and of the workers of the country of all 
kinds and in all places, rather than the 
interests of those who live by the manip- 
ulation of High Finance, either national] 
or international. 


This short personality sketch was written for us by Hyde Clement who is spending 


the summer in New Hampsvire. 


Hyde Clement is the pen name under 


which a Wash- 


ington journalist contributes a Washington letter to the magazine called “Town and 


Country.” 


_ He has sometimes seemed to this writer as masked in his ability to see any good 
in the Democratic, party as any New England Republican of my acquaintance, 
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letter he was writing at the tent table. 

For a silent moment he watched his 
cousin arrange his necktie to his critical 
satisfaction by the light of a swinging 
lantern. Adams disliked extremely 
what he had to do, but he was not the 
man to shirk a duty because it was dis- 
agreeable. 

“Where are you going, Alan?” he 
asked at last. 

“Oh, just out.” 

“Meaning that it is none of my busi- 
ness. I wish I knew it wasn’t,” answer- 
ed the older man gravely. 

“Don’t be a granny, Jim. You are not 
your cousin’s keeper any longer, you 
know. I’m of age. That relieves you 
of responsibility, I expect,” Alan flung 
over his shoulder impatiently, still too 
busy with his tie to turn around. 

He was a good looking young fellow 
in a boyish way. There was in his light 
curly hair and insouciant manner some 
suggestion of perennial youth. His face 
showed not an ounce of wickedness, but 
both mouth and eyes lacked the stamp 
of force and decision. 

A troubled frown clouded the clear- 
cut face of the older cousin. “If by that 
you mean I am no longer legally respon- 
sible you are right. But I can’t stand by 
and see you do wrong without hindering 
it if I can.” 

Alan swung around, flushing angrily. 

“What right have you to assume that 
I am doing wrong? Does that neces- 
sarily follow because I go to see a girl?” 

“It does if you make engagements to 
meet her without her people’s knowledge. 
It does if you make love to a girl you 
cant’t marry,” answered the older man 
steadily. 

“Why can’t I marry her?” demanded 
Alan hotly. “Who says I shan’t?” 

“Do you mean to marry her?” 

“Oh, cut it out, Jim. This isn’t your 
affair.” 


Jieser ADAMS looked up from the 


James Adams believed it was his busi- 
ness, but he did not say so directly. He 
put a hand on the shoulder of his sullen 
young cousin and looked straight into 
his angry, unstable eyes. 

“Look here, Alan. There comes a 
time to every real man when he can no 
longer play at life as he did when he was 
a boy. He has to take hold of it with 
both hands and face it squarely without 
any dodging or self-deception. I won- 
der if that time hasn’t come to you.” 

Alan shifted uneasily. “Oh, tommy- 
rot!” he cried petulantly. 

“Tt isn’t tommyrot, my boy. Only a 
weakling drifts into vital decisions. <A 
man sits down, counts up the cost, and 
decides. whether he can afford to pay it. 
That is what you must do about this girl. 
You must play fair both by her and by 
yourself. If you think of marrying her 
you must decide whether she has it in her 
to make you a fit wife. If you’re not going 
to marry her you must stop going to see 
her.” 

“TJ don’t know why I must,” grum- 
bled the boy doggedly. 

“Because it’s the right thing to do. 
You're a likeable young idiot, and out in 
this forsaken spot the girls at the ranches 
don’t get a chance to see many young 
men. It’s more than conceivable that 
she may have to pay too heavily for your 
idle gallantries. You don’t want to leave © 
a broken heart in your wake, do you?” 

“Tt seems to me you are taking a good 
deal on yourself to butt in,” said Alan 
sulkily. 

“T don’t think I am. Your mother 
asked me before she died to look out for 
you, Alan.” 

In Adams’ voice there was an appeal, 
but the youngster chose not to respond 
to it. “I guess I can look out for my- 
self.” 

“Are you looking out for Miss Steel- 
man too as an honest man should? Are 
you sure she does not care for you?” 

















Before his cousin’s level eyes the 
younger man felt himself wither. “Hang 
it, you’ve been spying!” he said angrily. 

The face of the older man set like a 
vice. “Careful, Alan, careful,” he said 
quietly. 

“Well, why do you worry me into 
saying such things?” blurted out the lad 
fretfully. 

“I don’t want to worry you. All I 
want is that you should be an honest 
man and know your own mind.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I marry her if 
I want to?” demanded Alan with aggres- 
sive inconsequence. 

“T don’t know. I have never met 
her. But you want to be very sure you 
are not under an infatuation. The Steel- 
mans are honest people enough, I dare 
say, though I have never met them. But 
they don’t belong to your class socially.” 

“T thought you were a democratic fel- 
low, and all that sort of thing.” 

Adams smiled. “Perhaps I am, but I 
recognize gulfs of nature and of educa- 
tion that can’t be bridged. I don’t say 
this is a case in point, but it may be. 
Why don’t you introduce me _ to her?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say I was going to marry 
the girl. Don’t be such a croaker, Jim!” 
retorted Alan with a forced laugh as he 
set out on his three mile tramp. He was 
keen to be gone, for he had not seen her 
for three weeks. 

James Adams turned again to his let- 
ter, but the unease did not lift at once 
from his mind. He was a man that took 
life too seriously to toss its troubles 
jauntily away as did his cousin. He em- 
bodied force and strength in every line 
of his square chiseled face and sturdy 
figure. » He had pushed his way resolute- 
ly through life to the front without ad- 
ventitious aid, by sheer hard work and 
capacity. He was not a brilliant man, 
but he was a trusty one. The secret of 
his rise lay in this steadfastness. His 
superiors had always found that what he 
did was well done and that he never 
shirked responsibility. His readiness 
both to accept big undertakings and to 
“make good” was what ‘had won him the 
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appointment as chief engineer for the 
construction of the Short Line. 

Five years before this time his young 
cousin, Alan Adams had been left as his 
ward. The boy had been born with a 
silver spoon. His fond mother, early 
left a widow, had denied him nothing. 
He had grown up spoiled and self-willed, 
the kind of good looking lad whose easy 
scheme of life assumes that less impor- 
tant people were made to minister to his 
pleasure. To James Adams his instability 
had been a continual thorn in the side, 
but he had done his duty by the boy, had 
tried, not wholly with success it had 
seemed to him, to instill into the lad 
some of his own backbone and moral 
fibre. 

But there was a strain of weakness in 
Alan with which his cousin had little 
tolerance. He drifted from one occu- 
pation to another, never sure of his own 
mind. It was after the subsidence of 
one of his tentative business enthusiams 
that the engineer had asked Alan to join 
him in the survey. Always an out-of- 
doors man, the boy had joined him with 
alacrity. 

After Alan had gone his cousin sat 
down and finished the letter he was writ- 
ing. It was an important letter to him. 
In it he was for the first time in his life 
telling a young woman that he loved her 
and asking ther to be his wife. Jessie 
Brand knew that he loved her, and he 
knew she knew it, but he had never told 
her so. He had waited, as she had known 
he was waiting, until he could offer with 
some assurance of certainty a home that 
would be suitable for her and the invalid 
mother to whom she had devoted herself 
since her girlhood. He felt that the time 
when he might speak had come, and his 
heart leaped with the joy of the words 
he was writing. 

A shadow fell across the page. Adams 
looked up, to see confronting him two 
men who had entered noiselessly through 
the open tent flap. They were lank cat- 
tlemen, with the bronze of the plains 
painted in their cheeks and on their 
leathery necks. One of them was well 
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along in his gray fifties, the other a 
youth not five years out of his teens. 
The younger man’s thumb was hitched 
in his sagging belt, almost touching the 
holstered revolver. The silence in which 
their unflinching dark eyes watched 
Adams was so menacing and full of 
hatred that he would have felt a chill 
foreboding of trouble even without the 
rifle of the older man that covered him 


steadily. 

“What do you want?’ demanded 
Adams. 

“We want you.” 

“Me?” 


“T reckon so.” 

“What do you want with me?” 

“They call you Adams, don’t they?’ 
jerked out the older man. 

“That is my name.” The engineer 
had risen to his feet. His eyes had 
grown hard and his voice sharp. 

“Then you're our prisoner.” 

“What for? On.what charge?” 

The voice and manner of the ranch- 
men were tense with repression. “You'll 
know at the proper time. There’s a 
horse here for you.” 

“What’s your authority? 
go without a warrant.” 

The younger man laughed, but his 
laugh was far from merriment as east 
from west. “This is warrant enough,” 
he said grimly, his hand closing on the 
hilt of his revolver. | 

Adams faced him, stern and unafraid. 
“T’ll not go a step without knowing why 
and where.” 

“By God, you will. Dead or alive 
you're going with us, you d d scoun- 
drel!”” retorted the young cowpuncher 
in a sudden rage. 

The level eyes of the engineer did not 
shrink. He thought rapidly. “Very 
well,” he said picking up his hat, “I am 
ready.” 

The men rode on either side of him, 
watching ‘him alertly in the moonlight. 
The folly of any attempt to escape was 
patent. They rode in silence, save for 
the pounding of the horses’ feet. For a 
few hundred yards they followed the 
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valley road, then swung to the left up a 
gorge. . 

“We must be going to Bailey’s or 
Steelman’s,” thought the prisoner. Then 
in a flash it came to him that his captors 
must be David Steelman and his son 
Bud. But still he could think of no 
reason for their strange conduct. They 
had the reputation of being sturdy fight- 
ers, sticklers for their rights to the last 
jot, but certainly they were classed as 
law abiding citizens rather than desper- 
adoes. 

Adams watched for his. cousin Alan, 
for he knew that unless the boy had 
taken the ridge trail they must soon come 
up with him. But they did not sight 
him, and after following the canon for 
two miles the party took the arroyo that 
led up to the Steelman ranch. A group 
of willows massed in the uncertain light 
twenty yards from the adobe house. 
Here they stopped. Adams noticed that 
a pony was tied to one of these. 

Young Steelman slipped from his sad- 
dle and caught the reins from Adams. 
“Git down,” he ordered. 

Adams dismounted, and they marched 
him to the house. Another minute, and 
he stood in a large room not without evi- 
dences of good taste. Big windows, set 
three-feet deep in the thick adobe walls 
gave the first instantaneous charm. A 
potted fern or two relieved the bareness 
of empty space without overcrowding. 
There was a piano, some magazines, a 
few late books, a Morris chair and some 
leather-seated rockers, and on the wall 
two good Copley copies of Madonnas 
tastefully framed. All these and other 
touches of an educated feminine taste 
Adams subconsciously credited to Elsie 
Steelman, the only daughter of the fam- 
ily the ewe lamb of the old ranchman, 
who had spent two years at the state 
university. 

A young woman sat crouched in a low 
chair before the open fireplace with her 
back toward them. Her attitude was 
eloquent of dejection and weariness. On 
the other side of the room sat a straw- 
haired man of cadaverous face. Adams 























recognized him as an itinerant preacher 
of the neighborhood. He nodded awk- 
wardly to the engineer, adding a “How- 
dy, brother ?” 

The girl did not turn her head when 
the three men entered the room. Her 
father stepped forward and laid a hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

“Elsie,” he said with infinite pity and 
tenderness. The girl moved uneasily 
and turned her head toward her father. 

Adams had heard much of her good 
looks and his first impression more than 
justified the current report. Just now 
her dainty charm was clouded to a 
troubled loveliness that was finer than 
mere beauty. The engineer did not find 
it hard to understand how the rough 
ranchman worshipped his daughter. 

“T’ve brought him to you, Elsie,” said 
Steelman with a wistful little note of 
apology in his voice. 

She flung around on him in astonished 
dismay. “You've brought him here. 
You dared!” 

“T knew you’d hate me for it, but I 
jes’ couldn’t stand for to see you pinin’,” 
he said simply. 

“Oh, father, why didn’t you keep out 
of it?” she implored. Then she turned 
her eyes on Adams defiantly, and a little 
startled cry of surprise leaped from her 
lips. 

“It isn’t he.” 

“What ?” 

“It isn’t the right man.” A wave of 
crimson flooded her cheeks even to her 
neck. “Oh, father, why did you do it? 
Why didn’t you leave me alone?” she 
cried reproachfully. Don’t you see 
you’re making it worse. I don’t want 
anyone to marry me unless he wants 
to.” 

Her brother came forward and took 
her face in his ‘hands. “Your’re 
shielding him, EIl. You think you 
can keep on fooling us,” he said 
harshly. “It is the right man.” 

The girl’s face worked. “Don't, 
Bob,” she implored in a low, tortured 
voice. “Let me go. This gentleman 
isn't Mr. Adams. I have never seen 
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him before. Oh, let me go away some- 
where.” 

“You spoke too late, Sis. He told us 
he was Mr. Adams.” 

Then in a flash an understanding of 
the true situation zigzagged to the en- 
gineer’s brain. The men had mistaken 
him for Alan and had brought him here 
to coerce him into a marriage. With 
the simple primeval instinct they had 
set out to capture the man who had made 
love to and destroyed their girl’s happi- 
ness. That they had acted without the 
girl’s knowledge he knew, just as he 
knew that she loved Alan and had been 
treated badly by the careless young 
scamp. 

“He told you he was Adams,” the girl 
repeated. “Why, how could he tell you 
that?’ Her eyes went out to the en- 
gineer questioningly, and something in 
his face told her the truth. “You are 
his cousin,” she cried. 

He bowed, “Yes, I am Alan Adams’ 
cousin.” 

The pure color beat into the girl’s 
face. She was cruelly embarassed at 
the situation her zealous kinsmen had 
imposed on her. Adams, appreciating 
keenly her distressed beauty, thought 
bitter things of his ‘heedless, selfish 
young cousin who had won her heart 
for his amusement. 

Just then the hoot of a night owl 
sounded. The engineer, looking stead- 
ily at the girl, read a flicker of joy and 
of alarm in her eyes. He turned swift- 
ly to her father. 

“Tf Alan were here what would you 
do with him?” 

“T don’t know,” said the old man sad- 
ly. “I ‘lowed to make him marry her, 
but I ain’t so sure now.” 

Adams lowered his voice for old 
Steelman’s ear. 
Go out and bring him in.” 

Steelman and his son slipped out. The 
clock ticked three silent minutes away. 
The preacher chewed tobacco steadily 
while the others looked into the fire of 
glowing pine knots. 

Again the door opened, to let in the 
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“He’s outside now. 
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Steelmans and Alan Adams. The young 
man was very white, but his eyes did not 
flinch from those of the girl. He went 
straight to her and held out both his 
hands. He looked very handsome and 
boyish in his frank ardor. 

“T’ve tried to give you up, Elsie, but 
I can’t. I’ve got to have you. I’ve been 
miserable for three weeks and I can't 
stand it any longer. I just met your 
father outside and told him I had come 
to ask you to marry me. Will you for- 
give me for making you unhappy, 
Elsie ?”’ 

The girl’s questioning eyes lit up with 
a radiant light. “Are you telling me 
the truth, Alan? Did you really come 
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to ask me this? Didn’t my father—say 
anything—?’ Her eyes went out for 
just an instant in an appeal to James 
Adams to keep secret the reason of his 
presence. 

“Yes, he said I’d better speak to 
you about it, if that was how I felt. 
I’m speaking now,” laughed the young 
man happily. 

A mist filled her eyes. Her hands 
went out blindly to grope for his. She 
missed them somehow, but found her- 
self instead in his strong young arms. 

James Adams turned away and looked 
at her father. Both men were smiling 
tenderly. 





THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


N the second day of September the 
QO inhabitants of the State of New 

Hampshire will take their biennial 
intelligence test. The foregoing pages 
have been replete with portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of the various candi- 
dates for public office. The reader may 
find ample satisfaction for his curiosity 
as regards the records of the aspirants 
for office. . He can learn what 
they believe about the tariff, the agri- 
cultural situation, the labor problem, the 
system of taxation, and all the other 
issues which enter into a campaign. Un- 
less he is an incurable optimist however, 
he will know in his heart that none of 
these things will determine the attitude 
or win the suffrage of the voters in New 
Hampshire. If human nature and av- 
erage intelligence hasn’t taken a tremen- 
dous leap, candidates will be selected for 
the color of their necktie, their ability to 
tell funny stories, or their fondness for 
‘crackers and milk. 

There are three candidates for the 
governorship of the state—two repub- 
lican, one democrat. 
comes from Manchester. For conveni- 
ence let us call him Frank. Frank has 


One of them: 


waged a very aggressive campaign, a 
shrewd student of politics, he has wasted 
no time or energy in discussing public 
problems or defining his position upon 
them other than to pull that old line of 
bunk about “more wages and less taxes.” 
He has at his command a far more ef- 
fective card for vote getting than ability 
to administer government. Early in his 
career he discovered that he was red 
headed. All over the state he has been 
introduced as that “red headed’ son of 
the old Granite State. His favorite 
quotation has been “God gives us men 
sun crowned.” With this slogan. his 
popularity has swept over the state like 
wild fire and for a time it appeared that 
victory was in his grasp. 

His opponent whom we will call John, 
had been wasting his time demonstrat- 
ing to the people of the state that he had 
a grasp on the various issues before his 
party and his state, and that he had 
through a long legislative career “proven 
his ability as an executive. Defeat 
seemed to be staring him in the face 
when he suddenly won second prize in 
a stock judging contest. Immediately 


his candidacy has taken on new impetus, 
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and farmers and laborers all over the 
state who stood with stony faces listen- 
ing to his arguments on public - issues 
are now enthusiastic for the man who 
can judge the fine points of a cow. 

The third candidate, whom we will 
call Fred has in the eyes of many, quali- 
fications far out-shining both of his op- 
ponents. He has, it seems, great fond- 
ness for hot dogs and loves to frequent 
those dimly lit and fragrant four wheeled 
dining rooms where frankforts can be 
obtained “WITH MUSTARD AND 
ONION.” 

There are still several expedients, 
however, to which these candidates have 
not yet resorted. Following our usual 
policy of strict impartiality we will 
make a few suggestions for the benefit 
of them all. We would suggest in the 
first place that they give a little more 
attention to their personal attire. We 
have been shocked to see how neatly 
this year’s candidates are dressing. 
They seem to forget that one of the 
best ways to secure votes is to affect a 
shabby appearance. We are reminded 
of two gentlemen who were canvassing 
a congressional district in Maine not 
long ago. Each of them boasted voci- 
ferously that he was an_ exceedingly 
“common” individual. In the course of 
the campaign they appeared together in 
a series of debates and in keeping with 
their policy tried to surpass one another 
in appearing countrified. One evening 
as they were seated on the platform one 
candidate glancing over his opponent in 
search for some evidence of elegance, 
noted with extreme satisfaction that his 
competitor’s limbs were incased in red 
silk socks. Happy in the advantage he 
had thus secured he opened his speech 
by pointing accusingly at his antago- 
nist’s lower extremities and saying “You 
claim to be one of the people and yet 
you appear on this platform with flashy 
red silk socks, thrust out your feet and 
permit this audience to witness what a 
dude you are.” 


His opponent with a smile which was 
a bit triumphant and a bit sheepish, lift- 
ed his trousers slightly and the crowd 
with a burst of enthusiasm realized that 
instead of wearing silken hose he wore 
no hose at all. Needless to say, he was 
overwhelmingly elected. 

Another point which has been neglect- 
ed by the several candidates in their ef- 
forts to secure votes is the matter of 
grammar. Not one of them has yet in- 
gratiated himself into the good graces 
of the populace by murdering the King’s 
English. Perhaps the most effective way 
of securing the approbation of an intelli- 
gent American electorate is for the can- 
didate to assure them upon every occa- 
sion that he “ain’t never had no educa- 
tion,” and to demonstrate his ignorance 
by every known form of grammatical 
atrocity. We have in mind one very 
eminent man who, when called upon to 
speak, at the opening of a municipal 
swimming pool, made the following 
statement: “Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
are here this afternoon to dedicate this 
fine pool so that our children can come 
here and learn to swim and not get 
drownded.” Needless to say, this gen- 
tleman was a tremendous success politi- 
cally, being elected mayor of his city 
for eight successive years. 

There are of course, many who will 
face the coming primaries with intense 
interest because of their anxiety for the 
success of their own individual candi- 
dates. We wonder if there are not 
some who will view the outcome of the 
primary from a more general point of 
view hoping for an exhibition of intelli- 
gence on the part of the general public. 
Nothing tests that intelligence so much 
as the direct primary. No institution 


has its workings so generally misunder- . 


stood and at no time is one so inclined 
to be pessimistic regarding the efficacy 
of the American form of Government 
as at the September primaries when they 
note the reasons for which citizens sup- 
port their respective champions. 


AE. NY a EM 











CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clippings From the State Press 


Coolidge and Dawes 


In Davis and Bryan the Democrats 
have nominated a strong ticket. Re- 
publicans would sadly err in the belief 
that the bitter contests and heated 
wrangling which marked much of the 
protracted Democratic convention make 
its nominations worthless. Such they 
might have been had certain candidates 
been chosen, but they are now far from 
worthless. Mr. Davis is a man of high 
character and tested ability, wisely con- 
servative, but with a realizing sense of 
the country’s present needs. Governor 
Bryan strongly appeals to the progress- 
ive West. Republicans, however, have 
ample cause for confidence. Their chief 
asset is Calvin Coolidge, whose strong 
hold upon the entire country was shown 
in the recent primaries. General Dawes 
adds strength to the ticket. The cam- 
paign must be short, but, if vigorously 
waged, it can have but one result—a Re- 
publican victory. —Exeter News-Letter 


Davis and Bryan 


They say all’s well that ends well. 
That seems true of the New York 
convention. We certainly think that 
the Democrats at last hit on the very 
best nominee. So strange they were 
so slow in reaching it. As we see 
him, Mr. Davis is as big a man, and 
as honest, as ever filled the presi- 
dent’s chair. We will have a safe 
and sane president. Each party is 


putting its “best man in sight” in 
actual nomination. There is much 
reassuring in the fact. As to the 


vice president, we would sooner have 
thought of Governor Sweet of Col- 
orado. But if the ticket wins, there 
is small danger of the Bryans _hav- 
ing undue influence in the White 
House. While we have _ special 
reason for admiring W. J. Bryan, we 
think him the unsafest of politicians, 


and at his worst in this campaign. 


LaFollette and Wheeler 


LaFollette and his crowd of 
seekers would change 
around in 
ours. 


self 
things all 
these United States of 
It is said that Soviet Russia 


favors his ideas. Fine! Wouldn’t it 
be just splendid if the down-trodden 
workers in this country, riding in 


some fifteen million automobiles and 
living on a scale far higher than that 
enjoyed by any other laborers in the 
world; wouldn’t it be fine if they 
could but adopt the Russian plan and 
starve to death, not even being al- 
lowed to leave their country, if 
they could be fortunate enough to 
find a way out?. “By their fruits ye 


shall know them.” Whatever may 
have been the former condition of 
Russia, her last state is most as- 


suredly far worse than her first. The 
Soviet government is a dismal, famine- 
stricken, unhappy, Godless failure. Do 
we want to taste of it over here? There 
are people who evidently would, people 
who have no desire to let well enough 
alone. —Woodsville Times 


Democratic leaders are almost weep- 
ing over the defection of Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, all the more so 
because they exploited him as such a 
hero when he_ was __ broadcasting 
“Roxie Stinson’s bedtime stories,” the 
filth offered up by Gaston B. Means 
and others of that like. They knew all 
the time just what Wheeler was and 
they are only getting what they de- 
serve when he turns and bites them. 
Wheeler announces that he will run 
on the ticket with LaFollette. They 


will receive the support of all the I. W. 

W’s., anarchists, Socialists and a few 

honest but misguided citizens. 
—Claremont Advocate 
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Maybe 


and Dawes, 


Coolidge 
Bryan and LaFollette and Wheeler is 


Davis and 


the order in which the final outcome 

of the November election will termin- 

ate, according to our firm belief. 
—Republican Champion 


The Next Governor 


His Excellency, Governor Fred H. 
3rown, has finally decided to run for 
the governorship of the state for the 
second term, which establishes a pre- 
cedent, as no governor has ever at- 
tempted to attain this office for two 
terms since the two years’ term has 


been in existence. He is unopposed 
by any other candidate from the 
Democratic party in the primaries, 


but will be obliged to put up a stiff 
fight to win in the November election 
from the successful candidate of the 
Republican party, Major Frank Knox 
or Captain John G. Winant. 
—Republican Champion 

The Republicans have two candidates 
for the gubernatorial nomination. Both 
are good fellows. Either would make 
an acceptable governor. 

The principal qualifications of one 
are that he was a good soldier, has had 
a broad and successful business train- 
ing, and six years of legislative experi- 
ence in both branches of the legislature. 

The noticeable qualifications of the 
other are that he was a good soldier, 
went to Cuba in ’98, and can tell enter- 
taining stories about his friend Helen 
Maria Dawes. —Milford Cabinet 











Calvin Coolidge probably does 
not know it, but he has set the stage 
for the gubernatorial candidacy of 
Capt. John G. Winant. As _ people 
think nationally so are they likely 
to think in the consideration of state 
offices. Notwithstanding the proven 
ability of Calvin Coolidge, it is not 


465 
his ability so much as his resolute 
courage and unwavering honesty that 
makes him the most outstanding 
American figure to-day. So it might 
be said of John G. Winant. No one 
questions his native ability or the 


adequacy of his training, but standing 
out even more conspicously than either 
of these are his undisputed honesty, his 
sincerity of purpose and strength of 
personal character. 


—Peterboro Transcript 


Qualified by Experience 


Step by step ran the yarn motto 
that adorned the wall of the front 
room in the household of our child- 
hood. Those three short words con- 
tain in supercondensed form the whole 
story of the naturally ordered course 
of any walk of life, but it nowhere 
adapts itself more nicely than to a 
career of politics. 

Those who aspire 
statesmanship do well to follow the 
natural course of promotion. Such 
has been the policy of Capt. John G. 
Winant in his political aspirations. 
He put his foot on the bottom round of 
the political ladder in 1917 by serving 
ward seven, Concord, in the house of 


to heights of 


representatives. Appreciating his ap- 
titude for legislative service, the 
voters of the Ninth senatorial dis- 


trict chose him to represent them in 
the upper branch of the legislature in 


1921. He again saw legislative service 
in the house in the chaotic session of 
1923. 


Legislative experience is the least 
dispensable of any of the elements of 
preparation for the governorship. 
A “good business man” may be 
amply equipped for high office, but 
not necessarily so. A _ good lawyer 
might make a good preacher, but 
such a transformation would involve 
reckless chances. 


—Peterborough Transcript 
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FRANK PROCTOR 


Frank Proctor, one of Franklin’s most 
distinguished and beloved citizens, died at his 
home on Monday, July 7th. 

Mr. Proctor was born in Derry, Sept. 18, 
1856, the son of Alexis and Emma Gage 
Proctor. In 1863 the family moved to Frank- 
lin. He received his education in the Frank- 
lin schools, graduating later from Kimball 
Union Academy, and Dartmouth College. 

After his college career he studied law for 
a year with Daniel Barnard, but gave up his 
aspirations in that direction to enter the Na- 
tional Bank as cashier. At the time of his 
death he had served 45 years in that capaci- 
ty. On the death of his father in 1915 he 
was elected to take his father’s place as Treas- 
urer of the Savings Bank, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Proctor had been treasurer of the City 
of Franklin ever since it adopted its present 
form of government, and was treasurer of 
the town for several years before that time. 
He served the city for about ten years on the 
Park Commission. 

He was a man of wide attainment and va- 
ried abilities. He wrote well, both prose and 
poetry. He was extremely fond of books 
and spent much time in his carefully selected 
library. He was, perhaps, more widely known 
for his deep interest in Indian lore, having a 
large collection of Indian relics, which to- 
day ranks as one of the largest and finest 
collections of Indian relics in existence, 
many of these relics having been found in 
his own garden and across the river in what 
is now Odell Park. 

Mr. Proctor was gifted with a very keen 
sense of humor and had an unusual talent 
for story telling. He was a great lover of 
nature, taking a great interest in geology. 

In politics he was a Republican. He was a 
member of the Unitarian church and for 
several years served as trustee. He is sur- 
vived by one sister and one brother. 


OLIVER L. FRISBEE 


Ex-State Senator Oliver L. Frisbee, one of 
Portsmouth’s most prominent citizens and 
widely known throughout the state, died at 
his home on July 9th. 

Mr. Frisbee was born on Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Maine, April 14, 1856, being 
a descendant of a family prominent in Amer- 
ican ‘history since Colonial days. 

He was educated at the New Hampton 
Literary Institution, Nichols Latin School of 
Lewiston, Maine, and Bates College. Upon 
graduating from College he went into the 
hotel business and _ successfully managed 
several hotels in this vicinity and in the 
South. He finally gave up this work in or- 
der to go to Europe to continue his studies 
and did some very notable research work for 
which Bates College rewarded him with the 
degree of A. M. in 1875 for “eminent suc- 
cess in business, and proficiency in the studies 
of genealogy, heraldry and colonial history.” 


In the later years of his life he successfully 
engaged in the real estate business. 

Mr. Frisbee was active in several organiza- 
tions, being a leading member of the Hotel 
Men’s Mutual Benefit Association and one 
of the organizers of the John Paul Jones club. 

He came into political prominence in 1916 
as a follower of Theodore Roosevelt. He 
enjoyed the distinction of being a close 
friend of Roosevelt, and had been his guest 
both at the White House and at Oyster Bay. 
He served in the House of Representatives 
in 1911 and in the State Senate in 1921. 

He is survived by his widow, one son, and 
two brothers. 


GEORGE D. BARRETT 


Ex-Mayor George D. Barrett died on July 
20th at his home in Dover, at the age of 59 
years. For the past thirty years he had been 
one of Dover’s most influential citizens. 

He was born in Edmeston, N. Y., and re- 
ceived his education at Colgate University. 
On coming to Dover in 1894 he established 
a large insurance and real estate agency. He 
was secretary of the Dover Co-operative 
Bank, which he was instrumental in starting, 
and a member of the Dover Commercial club. 

He was a Republican and was twice elected 
mayor. As a member of the 1921 Legisla- 
ture, he advocated a bill for the creation of 
a new city charter which failed passage. 

Mr. Barrett was one of the founders and 
first president of the Cocheco Country Club. 
He was a member of Moses Paul Lodge of 
Masons. He is survived by his widow and 
one daughter. 


JOHN C. NUTTER 


John C. Nutter 


of Somersworth passed 
away on July 16th at his home in Somers- 
worth. 

John Canney Nutter 
“Grand Old Man.” 


was Somersworth’s 
He was born in the town 
of Farmington, August 25, 1835, receiving 
his education in the district school at Mer- 
rill’s Corner, and at the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I. 

For a time he taught school, and then 
learned the carpenter’s trade, at which he 
worked for some years at North Weare. 
Later on he was in business at Winchester, 
N. H., and at Springfield, Mass., coming 
from there to Somersworth in 1867, where he 
engaged in the sash and blind business, un- 
der the firm name of G. W. Hubbard & Co. 
Later the business was moved to Berwick. 
Mr. Nutter retired from business life in his 
80th year, but in no sense did he give up his 
interests and activities, for up to within two 
weeks of his death, he maintained his life- 
long habits of industry, working in his gar- 
den, in which he took great delight, and at- 
tending to many little duties about the place. 
His faculties remained exceptionally keen, 
and he remembered clearly very many inci- 
dents of the long ago. 
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THE HOSPITAL CAT 


By Mito E. BENEpIcT 
(Written at the Hospital) 


To little Miss E. L., a youthful St. Francis who numbers among 


her favored friends many birds and animals, bees and butterflies. 


Swiftly she came in my room 
Following Bridget’s broom, 

Then darted immediately out 

Like a detective scout. 

Mysterious bouncing creature, 
Seemed but a dark streak 

Without feature. 

Excitement semeed slack, 

For I was flat on my back, 

And I pled: “Oh, bring in the noble cat!” 
“No medicine quite like that!” 
But days passed heavily by 

And but twice did I hear kittie cry. 
Then one day a saintly nurse, 

Seenig my pulse was no worse, 
Thought of a fine innovation— 
“For your table 

“Here’s a live decoration!” 

Next to the tall vase of flowers 
Which lightened my long drawn hours, 
She placed the dear cat on all fours. 
"Twas like handling me all-out-doors! 
For a helper so adept 

Hippocrates would have wept. 

Such cool, philosophic attitude! 

No cant, homily, or platitude! 

“Use cat sense and you'll be well,” 
That’s all kittie had to tell. 

Much wisdom in a lump! 


Then she showed me how to jump. 
(Hear that musical thump 

As her feet hit the floor? 

All sound to the core!) 

And I marvelled there at. 

Oh! the wonder of a cat! 

When shall I jump like that? 

















HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 


tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 


abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume [1 is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealdgical and Biographical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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Success or failure depends 


much upon your eyes, especially 
the school child’s eyes. Can we 


help you? 
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We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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